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HON. WM. H. HATCH, OF MISSOURI. 


Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives. 


BY “ AGRICOLA.” 


“eu: W MEN in public life are better known to the people of the United 
P fs 5 States than Hon. Wm. H. Hatch, of Missouri. This is especially true 
Kip among the agricultural masses, for journals devoted to agriculture have so 

§™ often mentioned his name in connection with good work attempted and 

accomplished by him that he has become a sort of household familiar 

among the B. Tn farmers) THE AMERICAN FARMER, at the risk of 

duplication or reiteration, again desires to present to its readers herewith a 

review of the work done in the interests of agriculture by this truest and 
most devoted patron. The portrait of Mr. Hatch furnishes a very correct likeness, 
and our thousands of readers may look into the face of this untiring champion of 
their interests, this unconquerable defender of their rights. If they discover in 
his penetrating glance a quick perception of right and wrong, and see in his firmly- 
set mouth and half belligerent face a determination which brooks no opposition, 
they will have interpreted the man aright, for there is in public to-day no one who 
is more to be feared by those who have dark schemes to hide away or untenable 
positions which they would guard by sophistry or fallacious argument. The 
implacable foe of wrong, he is the tireless champion of right, and in the uneven 
struggle with overweening capital and banded corporations the farmers have had 
in Mr. Hatch an advocate with all the zeal of Peter the Hermit, and all the 
knightly daring of Coeur deLeon or De Bois Gilbert. He enlisted for the crusade 
against oppressive taxation and discrimination unfavorable to agricultural interests 
when he entered Congress 12 years ago, and during all this time he has missed no 
opportunity to advance the cause so zealously espoused. The following brief 
biography will not prove uninteresting*to those who have learned to admire him 
for the valorous service done: William Henry Hatch, of Hannibal, was born in 
Scott County, Ky., Sept. 11, 1883; was educated at Lexington, Ky.; was admitted 
to the bar in September, 1854, as a practicing lawyer; was elected Circuit Attor- 
ney of the 16th Judicial Circuit of Missouri in October, 1858, and re-elected to 
the same position in November, 1860; served in the Confederate army; was com- 
missioned Captain and Assistant Adjutant-General December, 1862, and in March, 
1863, was assigned to duty as Assistant Commissioner of Exchange under the 
cartel, and continued in this position until the close of the war ; was elected to the 
46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, and 51st Congresses, and was re-elected to the 52d 
Congress as a Democrat. 

He practiced law in his district with marked success for a number of years, 
but gradually adding to his small farm near the city of Hannibal until he acquired 
a homestead of 250 acres he practically abandoned the law, and from that time on 
has given his entire time and attention, except as interferred with by his legislative 
duties, to the tilth and improvement of his land. He isin every way a progressive 
and successful farmer, adding to sturdy labor the more effective benefits of scien- 
tific management of the soil, the introduction of new seeds and grasses, and most 
of all, the very best breeds of stock obtainable. He therefore champions the inter- 
ests of agriculture not from an entirely unselfish standpoint, but that his own farm 
may yield him a better return for the labor and capital invested, as well as that 
the public, and especially that all with himself engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
may be benefited. When he came to Congress he at once began the agitation of 
a number of measures which he considered beneficial to farming interests, and from 
~ day to this he has not lost an opportunity to press the measures to a conclu- 

on, 

One of his first efforts was for the repeal of so much of the law taxing tobacco 
88 would permit farmers to sell the product of their own farms without the pay- 
ment of a special tax. He persisted in this undertaking, until during the 47th 
Congress he had the satisfaction of seeing the law so amended as to permit farmers 
to sell of their tobacco crop not to exceed $100 worth at one time. He has ever 





since, when opportunity offered, attempted to so amend the act as to give unre- 
stricted liberty to sell leaf tobacco, the product of the owner's farm, without tax 
or license, 

He has from his first entry to Congress labored for the removal of the dut 
upon salt, seeking to give to western farmers and stockmen the benefit of free salt 
as is given fishermen of New England. So far he has not seen this hope realized, 
but, htt he will persist in this until what he considers a wrong is set 
at right. 

In the 46th Congress he introduced his animal industry bill. At the time 
the objects of the bill were not well understood, and he was compelled to meet the 
sneers of the city gentry, to say nothing of scores of country Representatives, who 
in derision would frequently ask whether cattle had pleuro-pneumonia in the horn 


flow. Wau. H. HATCH, OF Missount. 


or the hoof. In due time he educated his fellow-statesmen up to the fact that 
pleuro-pneumonia is one of the most dangerous and ungovernable diseases with 
which veterinarians have to contend; that millions of dollars’ worth of property 
is involved in the preservation of live stock—cattle, hogs, horses, and sheep—from 
the diseases peculiar to each order of domestic animals. After a stubborn fight, 
Mr. Hatch finally saw his bill enacted into a Jaw; and the organization of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has doubtless done more for the protection of farm 
interests than had been accomplished before under Government patronage and 
sanction from the days of the revolution. 6 
In pursuance of a popular demand he introduced in the 49th Co 3 a bill 
establishing agricultural experiment stations in the several States and Territories, 
and making liberal and permanent appropriations for their support and mainte 
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nance. Before the close of the seasion he had the satisfaction of seeing the bill 
enacted into s law, and the consequence is that every State and Terri of the 
Union now has a station where the science of farming is taught, and practical tests 
made as to crops, fertilizers, and everything pertaining to agriculture. The meas- 
ure was known to be of vital importance to farming interests, but the operations 
of the law have been even more satisfactory than could have been reasonably 
for. 
x The oleomargarine act, by which all compound and imitations of butter must 
be branded and sold true Ay Prem real Sainte: is another of Farmer Hatch’s 
measures. It was won after a stormy cam ig, in which he was opposed by many 
farmers who should have been favorable to this and all other measures calculated 
to advance the interests of agriculture, and after one of the ,most notable 
parliamentary struggles the House has witnessed in a decade. The law has proved 
of such general acceptability that not one word has been heard in opposition to its 
visions, nor has an effort ever been made to repeal it. It has given better prices 
or pure, honest butter, and has furnished those who desired to use the butterine 
compounds the article desired at fully 25 per cent. less than formerly. 
The farmers of the United had for many years ded that 
iculture should be recognized in the Cabinet, and in pursuance of this demand 
r. Hatch set assiduously about to pass a bill creating an independent department 
to be known and recognized as the Department of Agriculture. This measure, 
like others of the same order, met with stubborn opposition, but in the closing days 
of the 50th Congress the act received the signature of the President. Among t 
last acts of President Cleveland was the appointment of a Secretary of — 
Had the Democratic party retained the control of the country there is little room 
to doubt that Mr. Hatch would have been the first Secretary of Agriculture, as he 
richly deserved to be, and should his y ever again secure the Presidency the 
agricultural portfolio wquld certainly be tendered him, its chief promoter and 
founder. 

Great credit is due Mr. Hatch for the passage of the meat inspection law, 
enacted near the close of the last Congress,and which just measure of praise has 
been publicly and generously recognized by the present Secretary of Agriculture. 
By this measure American pork has been introduced into France and Germany, 
two Governments from which it had been banished years before; and the law will, 
ultimately, prove of perhaps more benefit to American farmers than almost all of 
the important acts in their behalf enacted before. It will ultimately open all the 
ports of Europe to American pork, from which it has so long been banished to the 
great loss of tarming interests. 

The Committee on Agriculture, under the lead of Mr. Hatch as Chairman, has 
reported two very important bills this session—the pure food and the anti-option 
bills Both have been very generally demanded by the farm organizations of the 
country, and will, if enacted into laws, go far toward correcting known existing 
evils, ially is this true of the anti-option bill, which confines the sales of 
farm products enumerated in the bill from being sold except by the real owner. 
The law would effectually break up “wind” sales of wheat, which annually rob 
the producers of millions of dollars of legitimate profit. A bitter fight will be 
made against this measure, but judging by..Mr. Hatch’s past success we shall 
confidently Hy to see him push this measure to a favorable conclusion. 

During t 10 years there has been more legislation in the interests of 
agriculture than had been had during the whole history of the Government, and 
still there is more to follow, and that speedily. To Mr. Hatch, since his entry to 
Congress, a member of the Committee on Agriculture, and most of the time its 
Chairman, must be credited most of the legislation that has been secured during 
this time. The farmers of the country have a keen appreciation of his services, and 
daily he is flooded with requests for favors, urgent suggestions for the work in hand, 
and cheering words for future. He has dignified agriculture as it was never 
before ; he has/given this greatest of all interests a recognition which-until his time 
it never had, if we mistake not the trend of popular sentiment, thére are honors 
still in store fog him which will but fitly round out his official life, He has builded 
a department second to none under the Government, and the time come, and 
— hag when ~ Shaeke his a be duly appreciated, not alone by farmers 

ut by people at , for the time comes apace when agriculture will not be 
alone the handmaid, but the queen of pt ‘sh 





| German Old Age Insurance. 
In Germany the law of compulsory insurance against old and infirmit 

completes the program of legislation for improving the condition of the scone 

The portion of the a benefitted numbers more than 13,000,000, 
inasmuch as it gives them a legal claim to support in cases of infirmity and old 
age. ll persons in industrial employment and over 16 years of age are insured, 
but those who work for food, clothes, and lodgings only, and those who have but 
temporary employment are exempt from compulsory insurance. A pension for old 
age, varying from $26.58 to $14.75 per annum, is paid to every insured person 
over 70 years of age, if he does not already draw a pension for infirmity. A per- 
son is considered infirm if unable to earn more than one-third of his usual wages, 
and his pension ranges from $27.75 to over $100, and is paid irrespective of age 
to any person who is permanently incapable of earning a living. 





There Too. ; 
The Angel Gabriel (preparing to sound the last trump)—Silence, now! 


Excited Young Man—Hold on just a second! I’ t a boy fi 
0-4 é j ve sent a boy for my 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO THE WOOL-GROWERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


There are many valuable periodical publications in different localities in the 
United States, but none at our National Capital devoted to the interests of farmer: 
and wool-growers ; especially to methods of farming, varieties of production, seeds, 
varieties of stock, stock-breeding, the care of stock, etc. There is imperative neces- 
sity for an ably-conducted journal at Washington, D. C., devoted specially to those 
interests of farmers and wool-growers growing out of legislation by Congress, the 
administration of laws by the Executive officers of the Government, the decisions 
of cours, etc.—a journal that will advocate boldly and fearless protective duties for 
every product of the farm as amply beneficial as those afforded to the most favored 
of our protected industries. Importers, wool manufacturers, etc., keep agents in 
Washington to look after legislation, to appear in the Departments to argue ques- 
tions arising on the administration of laws; but farmers, including wool-growers, 
have no agents there located, nor any newspaper there to advocate their interests or 
protect them. The result has been that adverse interests has always secured ad- 
vantages over them. The rulings made after the wool tariff act of 1883 by customs 
officers, in some of the Departments, and even in courts ruinous to wool-growers, 
never could have been made if there had been an able journal at Washington 
always promptly advised of questions arising, requiring discussion and prompt notice 
to the farmers of the country. As early as 1887 a National Wool-Growers’ Con- 
vention at St. Louis resolved in favor of establishment of such journal at Wash- 
ington, and on Jan. 12, 1892, the Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association renewed the 
recommendation. 

Tue American Farmen, the oldest agricultural paper in the United States, 
has recently been purchased, and will soon, and hereafter, be published at Wash- 
ington, under the editorial management of an able and vigorous writer, a fearless 
advocate of protective duties for farmers, and a gentleman who will be vigilant to 
look after legislation in Congress, and all that may be done in the Departments or 
elsewhere affecting them. 

I especially urge upon farmers, including wool-growers, to patronize liberally 
the journal mentioned. The attempted frauds on the McKinley wool tariff law, 
the mistakes of customs officers against wool-growers, the personal arguments made 
by importers in the Treasury Department against them, all know the urgent neces- 
sity for a liberal support of this journal. 

Respectfully, Witiram LAWRENCE, 
President Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association. 








SAMPLE COPIES. 


Those who receive a copy of this paper are requested to give it a careful ex- 
amination. The urgent need of a practical farmer’s paper at the Capital of the 
Nation has long been felt. We propose to make of THe AMERICAN FARMER as 
good if not the best agricultural paper in the whole world. Neither money nor 
effort will be spared to get the best ; ossible talent to contribute to it, and it will be 
kept far to the front in everything that relates to the best and highest interests of 
the farmers of the United States. It will be live, progressive and aggressive from 
the start, and aim to lead in everything that concerns the farmers in every section 
of the country. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER is the oldest agricultural paper in the United States. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century it has enjoyed a most enviable reputation as 
a high-toned, reliable, progressive friend of the farmer. It shall be our aim to 
maintain this high reputation and increase it. Whatever long-trained skill in jour 
nalism, the leading talent in every branch of agriculture or abundant resources can 
do to make THE AMERICAN Farmer the foremost of agricultural papers shall be 
done. 
At the same time the paper will be furnished so very low as to be within the 
reach of all. In order to extend its circulation, introduce it to all who are not yet 
acquainted with it, and give everyone an opportunity to see how well we will keep 
our promises, we will make an unusual offer. We will furnish the paper from now 
until the last issue of December, 1892, for the low price of 50 cents—five copies 
for $2.00. 

Please examine the paper carefully, then show it to your neighbors, and send 
in your and their subscriptions. We are sure that you cannot get anywhere 90 
much first-class reading matter, valuable to yourself and every member of your 
family, for s0 low a sum. Address all communications to , 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





1729 Now York Ave, Washington, D. 0. | 
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THE WEASEL. 


An Active Little Rascal, With a Very Evil 
Reputation. 








GY BH. W. ELLIOTT, OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 





T IS SAFE to say that no one animal in the old world and the new known 
to the honest farmer has a worse reputation than has the subject of this 
sketch, the weasel (Putorius erminea). It makes little matter that the truth 
is much in favor of this ferocious, little scourge of field mice, barn mice, and 
poultry —the sins committed by it in the chicken-house are too much for any 
other balance in its favor. 

There are two kinds of weasels in this country, the little brown weasel 
P. vulgaris), which never molests the poultry, and the “stoat” or “ ermine” weasel, 
whith we figure. The little fellow, however, is much more abundant than his large 
relative, and gets all the blame for his wrongdoing, too; but it is so small, so slen- 
der of body, and cute, that it does not often get caught by its human enemies. 
Both forms are common to America and Great Britain, also, and the tales which 
thev have inspired are unending in their variety and length. 

As the full incarnation of brutal courage and intense ferocity, united with 
rare strength for so small a body, the weasel stands as the best type. It fears noth- 
ing except man ; it will attack a natural enemy ten times its size, like the fox, and 
fly into the face of Reynard with such vindictive fury that the bigger beast usually 
beats a retreat. 

The stoat is always brown on its upper parts, with dirty white under, and its 
tail always tipped with jet black. This is its Summer plumage, and it does not 
change unless in Winter it lives in a region where snow is habitual during several 
months; then it is pure white all over, with its black-tipped tail. The little weasel, 
on the other “ted is red above, pure white beneath, with red tail to match its 
back, and never changes his colors year in and year out, unless he, too, ranges into 
cold, snowy regions; then he dons the pure white garment that gives his larger 
relative its distinctive name of “ermine.” 

The chicken-killing weasel (P. erminea) has a length of nine inches, head and 
body, and tail a trifle over four inches. It is called a great variety of names. The 
French name it “Le Roselet” and “ L’Hermine”; “ Armalino,” of the Italians; 
“Armalina,” of the Spanish ; “ Lekatt,” of the Swedes ; “ Hermilyer,” of the Dutch ; 
“Seegoos,” of the Cree Indians, and “'Tureeya,” of the Labrador Eskimo. The 
signification of the name we give it of “weasel” is not plain. Webster states that 
he does not know the meaning, but observes that the German “ wiese” is a meadow; 
while Von Martens says that the Swabian verb “ wuseln,” to skip about like any 
small creature, may readily be derived from wiesel, notwithstanding the difference 
in the vowel. In many languages the weasel derives its name from its neat and 
elegant ways, as the Italian “donnola” (little lady), and the Bavarian “schon- 
thierlein,” or “ pretty little lady.” The Swedish name comes from “ Lemmings 
katze,” since the creature is a destroyer of lemmings; while the French name is 
evidently given on account of its reddish color. 

The weasel is a night prowler, and though its name is as familiar as the name 
of any one creature in the English language can be, yet it is seldom seen 80 as to 
give anyone a clear idea of its behavior. One of the best life sketches extant is 
the picture drawn by Macgillivray, who, writing from his study in Scotland, “the 
ermine appears in England generally to be less common than the weasel, but in 
Scotland, even to the south of the Firth of Forth, it is certainly of more frequent 
occurrence than that species; and for one weasel I have seen five or six ermines, 

. “It frequents stony places and thickets, among which. it finds a secure retreat, 
and its agility enables it to outstep even a dog in a short race, and the slimness of its 
oa allows it to enter a very small aperture. Patches of furz in particular afford it 
perfect security, and it sometimes takes possession of a rabbit’s burrow. It preyson 
game and other kinds from the grouse and ptarmigan, downward, sometimes attacks 
poultry and snakes, their eggs, and is a determined enemy to rats and mice, and 
moles. Young rabbits and hares frequently become victims to its rapacity, and 
even full-grown individuals are sometimes destroyed by it. Although in general 
itdoes not appear to hunt by scent, yet it has been seen to trace its prey like a dog, 
following its tracks with certainty. Its motions are elegant, and its appearance 
extremely animated. It moves by leaping or bounding, and is capable of running 
with great speed, although it seldom trusts itself beyond the immediate vicinity of 
cover. 

“ Under the excitement of pursuit, however, its courage is surprising, for it will 
attack, seize by the throat, and cling to a grouse, hare, or other animal strong 
enough to carry it off, and it does not hesitate on occasion to betake itself to the 
water. Sometimes when met within a thicket or stoney place, it will stand and gaze 
upon the intruder as if conscious of security, and although its boldness has been 
exaggerated in the popular stories which have made their way into books of natural 
history, it cannot be denied that, in proportion to its size, it is at least as courage- 
ous as the tiger or the lion.” 

_A gentleman caged one of these animals—*he was a fierce little fellow, and 
the instant he obtained daylight in his new dwelling he flew at the bars and shook 
them with the greatest fury, uttering a very shrill, passionate ery, and emitted that 


> 


strong, musky smell which I formerly noticed, No threats or teasing could induce 
him to retire to the sleeping place, and whenever he did 80 of his own accord the 
slightest rubbing on the bars was sufficient to bring him out to the attack of his 
tormeptors. He.soon took. food from the hand, but not until he hadrfirst used 
every exertion to reach and bite the fingers which conveyed it.” 

While the ermine or stoat is a very doubtful aid to the farmer, it is certain 
that the little red weasel is one; it lives upon mice of every description in the field, 
rats, moles, and small birds; it should not be molested in barns, ricks, or granaries, * 
in which situations it is of the greatest service in destroying the colonies of mice 
which infest them. Bell says “those who have been impressed by the multitudinous 
numbers in which these little pests (mice) are found, in wheat rick especially, 
and have seen the manner in which the 
interior is soimetimes drilled, as it were, in 
every direction, by their runs, can only 
appreciate the amount of their depredations, 
and surely the occasional abduction of a 
chicken or a duckling, supposing it to be 
even more frequently charged against this 
little fellow than it is, would be but a 
trifling set off against the benefit of its 
destruction of those swarms of small 
thieves.” Mr. Bell adds as ground for his 
defense of the weasel, that a friend of his 
assured him that at most three bushels of 
different species of mice had been killed 
out of one wheat rick or stack; thisis a 
. number that will not surprise some of our 

’ farmers who have witnessed a thorough 
mouse hunt in a grain stack of wheat where the mice have taken up their quarters 
in earnest. 

“Great good this little, red weasel certainly does, and its usual mode of attack 
when it reaches its prey shows that smal, '.:rds and quadrupeds form its staple food. 
It inflicts a bite on the head which pierces the brain and seldom fails to lay the 
victim dead at its feet by a single stroke. It is a most active and ering 
hunter ; few trees will stop it when in search of birds’ eggs, which it robs, and 
carries off the young if unfledged. It will hunt the mole, the field mouse, and 
other small ) wy nye in their usual hants not only by the eye but also by the 
scent just as r weasel (ermine) does, and most amusing it is to see one of 
those flexible, agile, ‘little creatures tracing up the scent where it is at fault. They 
will quarter the ground like a dog until they hit it off, and to lose no help from 
their eye will occasionally sit up, raising themselves on their hind quarters to gain 
a more extended view around them.” 

The brain of the creature they kill is usually first eaten, and the body of the 
victim kept as a supply nearthe hantof the little hunter. The generally accepted 
idea of the weasel being a mere blood sucker is not borne out by observation; they 
always try to sink their teeth in the brain when they first strike at their game; 
missing that mark, they will fly at the throat. 

The weasel has been known to boldly attack dogs, and even men, when its 
nest is invaded. This is lined up with dry leaves, grass, etc,, and is generally 
ain 6 in some snug locality, such as a crevice in the bank, the hollow of a tree, a 
rabbit burrow ; here four or five young are brought up from such births, and the 
number of litters varies in the year according to the temperature and food. When 
the supply of subsistence is abundant, and the weather not very cold, two and three 
such litters will be brought forth every year. 

The ermine ranges as near the pole as any land mammal, and is perfectly at 
home in our temperate latitudes; but down here with us, it does not put on that 
snow white Winter coat which a few centuries ago was allowed by none to wear 
except the persons of royalty. ' 

The words of Audubon, however, in summing up a few of the characteristics 
of the weasel more than 50° years ago, cannot be forgotten, especially where he 
speaks of the fact that “ it is a notorjous and hated depredator of the poultry-house, 


and we have known 40 well:grown fowls to have been killed in one night by a 
single ermine!” 








Damage to Valuable Documents at the Treasury Department. 


Sometime ago Prof. Riley, Government Entomologist, was called upon to 
investigate the damage done to various valuable documents in the file-room of 
the Treasury Department at Washington, with a view of recommending some pre- 
ventive or remedial’ measure. An inspection showed that the injury was done 
by the Croton buy, Periplaneta Americana. The books attacked had been_re- 
cently bound, and the roaches were attracted by the presence of the fresh paste, 
of which they are extremely fond. Prof. Riley recommended the use of poisoned 
paste and the free use of California buhach in the file-room thereafter. The 
recommendation has proved entirely satisfactory, and no further trouble has 
been experienced. 





Genuine Jews. 


There are about 4,000,000 Jews in the eastern portions of Europe who are 
strictly orthodox “according to the laws of Moses and of Israel.” They fs pre a 
corrupted Hebrew, have no connection with modern ideas or thought, and make 
the Mosaic law and the Talmud their sole rules of government. They are the 





representatives of the Pharisees of Christ’s day. 
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BREEDING ANIMALS. 


The Tariff and Treasury Regulations Concerning 
Their Entry. 








tariff law provides that animals may be imported for breeding purposes 
free of duty. To obtain the benefit of this provision, however, such animals 
must be pure bred, of a recognized breed, and they must be registered in 
the book of record established for that breed. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is given the —_- make such regulations for carrying out 
this section of the law as may be required for its strict enforcement. 

An evident of Congress in providing that animals imported for 
breeding be bred, of a recognized breed, and duly recorded was 
to deo terpetetien the thousands of animals of the very commonest class 
from Mexi cep pe mpage mt ane ee ay Se 

but to compete with the stock raised by our own farmers. 
Shes Nom evid Teo intended to lessen, if ~ entirely prevent, 
portation of mongrel and crossbred animals from Europe by rs who 
would sell them here for high prices as pure-bred animals. is not a particle 
of doubt that registers were established in Europe mainly to make the animals 
registered therein eligible to the American market. It is also certain that animals 
without pedigree and of no special value for breeding purposes have been registered 
on payment of the required fee, and have then been put upon the American market 
as pure-bred stock, and as such have been sold for several times their actual worth. 

While it is a fact that our breeders have failed to avail themselves as they 
should of the many varieties of good breeding stock to be obtained in this country 
at a reasonable price, and, instead of improving our own stock by selection and 
care, have introduced foreign breeds of doubtful utility and of great cost, it is no 
more than proper that pure-bred stock which our farmers desire to import and use 
for improving their animals should be allowed to come in free of duty. At the 
same time the spevulator should be discou as much as possible from bringing 
inferior animals, incapable of improving our home stock, and profitable only to the 
arn who imports them and sells them under misrepresentations as to their 

receding. 


The breeders of the country have felt, therefore, that the law should be strictly 
enforced, and that no animals should be admitted duty free unless they were strictly 
pure-bred. To accomplish this, however, there must be some definition as to what 
should constitute a pure-bred animal. The mere fact of registry is not sufficient, 
because there are registers for crossbred animals and others to which entrance may 
be gained on payment of a sufficient fee without regard to blood. 

The first regulations of the Treasury Department made under this law admitted 
all recorded animals. But it soon became apparent that under such regulations 
animals which were not of pure blood were coming in without payment of duty, 
and the Department of Agriculture was asked to recommendations as to what 
records should be recognized. 

The question was found to be very complicated and one which it was difficult 
to adjust upon any general principle which would apply to all breeds alike, and do 
justice to our importers. Some registers were clearly beyond recognition because 
purity of blood was not made a qualification for record. Some registers of breeds, 
which our people are very anxious to import, were conducted in such a way as to 
record not onl aed animals but others without pedigree. Other registers 
admitted in addition to pure-bred animals the crossbred descendants of two distinct 
breeds, and while both sire and dam might be pure bred their produce could only 
he considered ‘as crossbred. In both of these cases it would be necessary to make a 





F 
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discrimination between animals recorded in the same register. 

What regulations should be adopted, then, to make the common and cross-bred 
stock pay duty and to admit without unnecessary requirements the strictly pure- 
bred animals imported in good faith to improve our breeds? It is’ apparent that 
there must be some discrimination between the registers ; that those which make no 
pretensions to the necessity of pure blood as a requirement for registry cannot be 
recognized under the law as it now stands, 

The leading registry associations now require that males shall have five and 
females four top-croases by registered sires in order to be eligible for record. The 
regulations of the Treasury Department dated Jan. 22, 1892, were drawn with the 
idea of applying the same test to imported animals. These regulations require that 
all the ancestors shall be recorded for five generations on the side of the sire and 
four on the side of the dam. This is a very different and much more rigorous 
ruling than four and five top-crosses. The latter rule, however, was what was 
intended by Rusk in making his recommendations. The wording should 
have been that “all the male ancestors shall be recorded for five generations on the 
side of the sire, etc.,” but the word “male” was omitted in copying and the regu- 

were consequently much more stringent than wasintended. The error was 
discovered at the Agricultural Department Toies the regulations were issued, and 
the Department was at once informed ; but the officials in charge did not 
appreciate the difference in wording, and the correction was not made. 

The issuance of this circular has had a good effect, however, in that it has led 
to discussion and brought out the views of our breeders and the difficulties which 
are to be avoided in future editions. It has become apparent that some exception 
must be made in regard to sheep. ‘The females of several breeds are registered by 
flocks and not individually. Other breeds, like the Southdowns, have no registers 





in their native . Such animals might, and probably will, be admitted on 
the certificate of the of the American Associatjon that they were pure 
bred and had been admitted to record in the register of that Association. , 

No doubt such cases will be provided for and the lations will be perfected 
as defects are observed. It is understood that a new ci has been recommended 
by the of Agriculture which will cover these points and remove all just 
causes of complaint. Our breeders should understand that both the law and the 
regulations were framed in their intérest. It is a new subject, however, and it has 
required much time and work to collect the record books of the different breeds 
from various parts of the world and to become familiar with the rules of entry end 
the many other problems involved. It should also be remembered that there are 
differences of opinion among our own breeders which must be taken into account 
and as far as possible harmonized. The majority are clearly in favor of a strict 
construction and enforcement of the law, and with perfected regulations this will 
meet with little opposition or complaint. 


CANADIAN HORSES. 


A Breed that American Parmers Can Raise with Great Profit, 


Eprror Amgrican Farmer: American farmers have now to raise a class of 
horses that are very salable, instead of the short-necked, long-backed animals which 
they have been raising with a view to getting something that would make a trotting 
record. The Canadian farmers, on the other hand, have been shipping to this 
market a fine class of horses that are suitable for any purpose. They are half or 
three parts thoroughbred. A car-load of Canadian-bred animals of this class has 
just arrived, which is the finest car-load of horses ever received in Philadelphia, and 
they sell from $400 to $600 a piece. We recognize in their pedigree the name of 
old Steeple Chaser, such as Milesian, Jack the Barber, War Cry, Galway, Terror 
and others that were conspicuous on the turf from 1870 to 1880. The dams of 
these horses are either farm mares or hackney mares, Such sound feet and well- 
shaped legs are rarely met with. The joints are bony, clean, large, and fine. The 
tendons are large and well developed and as round as though they had beep turned 
in a lathe. The feet are large and strong, and just suited to the pavements of 
large cities. The short backs, long-ranging necks, clean, bony with neat 
and well-placed ears show marks of the thoroughbred. I saw recently a pair of 
chestnuts weighing 1,100 pounds, each by Milesian, an old steeple chaser, which 
were probably the best-formed horses that ever arrived in Philadelphia. One thou- 
sasd dollars was bid for them by a gentleman before they were hooked up, and 
they probably would bring double that price after afew weeks’ handling. Among 
the lot were two others by Sharp Catcher (the sire of Ontario, the great high 
jumper), out of half-bred mares by Terror. They were quickly sold at $400 and 
$500 each. Another pair of 16-hand bay mares by Terror, dams by War Cry 
by War Dance, were very highly finished. These horses bring very low prices in 
, Hae og but the duties added make them expensive in the United States, The 
importer was grumbling about the McKinley duty, complaining that American 
farmers would not breed such horses and that he was compelled to go to Canada to 
secure them. Two that came in were sold at $500 for one and $800 for the other 
for the pair, costing in Canada only $400. The demand for this kind of horses is 
unlimited. Such perfect feet and legs can only be procured by breeding to thor- 
oughbred sires, The demand in the large cities of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston is unlimited, and the wealthy classes who fancy horses of this pattern have 
agents looking them up in Canada. They pay the duty upon them, because they 
cannot find them in United States, making the horses cost rather above an 
average of $500 each. Here is a fine market for a class of horses which American 
farmers could easily raise, as discarded thoroughbred entire race horses can be had 
at the racing tracks at from $300 to $500, so that there is no difficulty in secyring 
any number of suitable stallions. Colts or this breed mature early, and where gare 
is taken to see that they are well fed and weli grown, are able at three yeass old 
to be put to work, so they wil! ear> their living until they are coming five 
tees old, at which time they are salable at high prices. Farmers have objected to 

reeding half-bred horses on account of their being undersize. This is entirely the 
fault of the breeder. Colts cannot be starved and attain a good size. The Cana- 
dian farmers have no difficulty in raising thousands of half and three-part horses 
that measure from 15} hands up te 16 hards 2 inches, and American farmers are 
losing a good opportunity by not breeding tiiis class when there is such a growing 
market for horses of this stamp.— PH!LAvELPHIA. 


Ruined by Twins. 


“Well, doctor?” he said, inquiringly, and grabbing the physician’s coat- 
front with both hands. 











“ Twins,” nded the doctor, briefly. 
“ Boys or girls?” 
“ Boys.” 


“Then I’m a ruined man!” 

“ Ruined!” was the surprised answer; “ what’s the matter with you?” 

“Why, doctor, for the last 20 years it’s been all I could do to meet the de 
mands of my boys for my old clothes, and now, at my time of life, to have to 
commence.to wear two pairs of trousers at once in order to keep up with the pro 
cession is more than I can undertake.” 

The doctor gave him a dose of chloral to quiet his nerves. 


A little mite that goes a great ways—dynamite.— Drake's Magazine. 
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PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE. 


The Most Recent Discoveries, Developments, and 
Ideas in the Science of Farming. 








The Possibility of Atmosphereic Nitrogen being Fixed in the Soil. 


HE IMPORTANCE of the fertilizing qualities of nitrogen renders of 
unusual interest all researches which tend to throw any light on the 
assimilation of that element. A few years ago it was denied that nitrogen, 
which forms four-fifths of the bulk of the atmosphere, could ever leave 
the air and re-enter organic life save under the high oxidizing influences 
of electrical discharges, combustion, etc. ‘Through these cies the 
nitrogen becomes oxidized to ammonia or nitric acid, and reaching the soil through 
the medium of rain-water enters at once into plant life. Through the plant 
the nitrogen, now become organic, could also be used by the animal and thus 
enter another phase of organic life. But by the decay of plant and animal tissue 
there is a constant disengagement of free nitrogen, and it was believed that 
this loss more than compensated for the nitrogen received by rain-waters. In 
this view of the case there was held to be a doe but progressive waste of the 
organic and other nitrogen available for plant food. The future store of nitro- 
genous plant food might indeed eventually become so much exhausted as to endan- 
ger the necessary supply. 

This old view of nitrogen has been gradually changing during the last 
few years. It would neither be proper nor possible here to enter into an historical 
account of this change and the scientific evidence on which it is based. It is proper, 
however, from time to time to take account of our increase of knowledge on this 
most vital question. It is sufficient to know now that there is an almost universal 
consensus of opinion among scientific men to the effect that inorganic nitrogen in 
the air does in some way find its way into plant life. Recent laborious researches 
by scientific men have led, among others, to the following conclusions : 

The naked soil takes from the atmosphere notable quantities of nitrogen when 
it contains organic matter in a state of oxidation. The oxidation of organic matter 
not necessarily containing nitrogen is indispensable to the accumulation of the 
nitrogen in the naked soil. The process is in many cases aided by the presence of 
oxides of iron, but may go on more slowly without the intervention of iron com- 
pounds at all. A practical observation of some moment is applicable here, for it 
is often noticed that clays which are red from excess of iron, especially if they have 
an abundant supply of lime, are more fertile and more amenable to culture than 
clays of lighter color. Whatever may have been the original condition of the 
nitrogen thus taken from the air, it is eventually found in the soil in an organic 
state. 

There is a continual loss of nitrogen in the form of ammonia in naked soils in 
spite of the general increase in the store. It thus appears that the actual transfor- 
mation of atmospheric nitrogen is greater even than the final increment shows, 
since it is certain that these losses in the form of ammonia must be continually 
made good. When the fields are in cultivation this loss is largely prevented by the 
action of the nitrifying ferments, but even then is not wholly prevented. 

The physical state of soils has a most important influence on the fixation of 





. nitrogen. Soils which were beaten down so as to become quite solid- were found to 


absorb 13 times less nitrogen than the same soils thoroughly pulverized and ren- 
dered permeable to atmospheric circulation. When leguminous plants 
beans, etc.) were grown in the soil, the total quantity of nitrogen taken from the 
air was about doubled. It is probable, therefore, that such plants take a part of 
the nitrogen of their tissues directly from the air. It was also found that certain 
low organisms, consisting of a ven f cell, and which are found universally distrib- 
uted over the surface of arable soils, help in some way in the enrichment of nitro- 
gen even in soils déprived of all other vegetation and free from organic matter. 


action of the nitrifying microbes are all matters almost inscrutable. Add to this 
the unknown chemistry of the action of the growing plant itself, and we have an 
exhibition of the mysterious powers of Nature which may well challenge our pro- 
foundest admiration. 


The Influence of the Soil on Tobacco. 


In connection with the problem of the general influence of the physical con- 
dition of the soil on the growing plant, the case of tobacco is interesting. Perhaps 
there is no one crop that shows this soil power more readily and markedly than 
tobacco. 

All kinds of soil in which the process of decomposition goes on quickly, es- 
oped sandy, marly, and limy soils, can be devoted profitably to tobacco ober 

or many years, provided a sufficient amount of fertilizers can be added. The sandy 

soils which have a considerable quantity of organic matter can also be cropped for 
several years in tobacco, and the product of succeeding years grows finer as the 
crude nature of the soil is modified. In loose, sandy soils which, however, contain 
a good deal of humus and with a permeable subsoil, the stalks of the plant are 
somewhat small, with rather weak and tender leaves, and the product asa rule is 
more aromatic than in other kinds of loamy soils. In soils which are rich in lime and 
marl tobacco grows with a special luxuriance, and is also characterized by a supe- 
rior aroma. culture of so-called garden tobaccos, which are used for the finer 
kinds of smoking tobacco, takes place chiefly on sand, lime, and marl soils, which 
are rich in humus. 

The occurrence of small pebbles in the soil help to warm it, and such a soil 
can be used with special advantage for the finer kinds of tobacco. On the other 
hand, the larger percentage of clay the more slowly does the soil warm up, and the 
more hyo a ee rap from —— — rae oe 

sandy soil rich in humus, whi a loamy subsoil which protects it against 
drying out, i especially fitted for tobacco culture. 

loamy sand soil, with a sufficiently loamy subsoil and so placed as not to get 
swampy, produces rich harvests of firm, well-riubed leaves, which are quite 
suitable or cigar wrappers. The finest and richest snuff tobacco is obtained by 
culture on a lime or marly clay soil, which is well underdrained or has good nat- 
ural drainage. 

Muck soils which contain more or less acid humus produce indeed large leaves, 
but of a flimsy texture, light, without much color, difficult to burn, and fit only 
for the more common forms of tobacco in use. Long culture improves the quality 
of the product, but does not wholly remove the poor burning. Tn all soils where 
the roots of the plant reach to stagnant water, only poor results can be obtained. 
The limestone hills of our principal rivers afford excellent soils for the growth of 
tobacco of superior qualities. bottom lands bordering the Connecticut and 
Susquehanna Rivers show large fields of splendid plants. in southern Wisconsin 
the prairies produce fine crops of quick-ripening plants. Excellent results have 
also been obtained in Nebraska, in the Platte Valley, where rich, loamy soils abound 
along the foothills and in the valleys of tributary stream# In some parts of 
Florida, where the soil is almost a pure sand, tobacco has been wn which bids 
fair to rival that of Cuban origin. The physical state of the soil in respect of to- 
bacco culture can be much improved by the judicious use of fertilizers, among 
which potash stands pre-eminent, 


Bad Burning Properties of Tobacco. 


Bad burning tobacco is found everywhere, and of course can only be used for 
snuff or chewing purposes, 


It often has a fine appearance, perfect form and texture of leaves, and all the 


(peas, | outward signs of most excellent quality. It cannot, however, be used in cigars 


nor for general smoking purposes, and hence has a lower market value than it 
would otherwise possess. 

The experiments of Schlgesing on this subject led him to the following 
conclusions : 

1. The aqueous extract of tobacco ashes of good burning qualities contains 
always carbonate of potash, and the better a tobacco burns the more alkaline is its 


While the results of these investigations leave still in doubt the exact mech- | ash 


anisms of the transfer of the free unassimilable nitrogen of the air to the organic 
assimilable nitrogen of the soil, it must be confessed that they throw considerable light 
on this much-debated matter. First of all, it must be denied that the increase in 
the nitrogen can come from absorption of ammonia from the air. While it is true 
that under certain conditions the soil will take up ammonia, it is also true, as has 
already been noted, that the total effect of all interchanges between the ammonia in 
the air and in the soil results in a loss from the latter. It seems clear that this in- 
crease of nitrogen must be ascribed in some way to the processes attending the 
oxidation of the organic matter, and to a certain extent combined with the work of 
the minute organisms already alluded to. 

While the fixation of nitrogen by certain plants, as the legumes, is now uni- 
versally conceded, it must be confessed also that a strong case has been made out 
in favor of bare soils helping themeelves in a liberal manner to Nature’s bounteous 
store. ‘The exact chemical nature of the proces, it seems, must be referred after all 
to a kind of slow combustion, for that is what takes place in the oxidation of the 
organic matter. 

. ._ However small the proportion of nitrogen may be which thus finds its way 
into soils under cultivation, it is immediately set upon by the nitrifying microbes 
and put into shape for practical use. In this transformation many forces take 
part—oxidation or combustion, the activity of the one-celled organisms, the further 





2. The ash of poor burning tobaccos contain no carbonate of potash, but 
carbonate of lime instead. Hence it follows that in a good burning AP as there 
is a larger quantity of potash present than is n for all the sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids present, while with the poor burning kinds the reverse is true. 

3. The quality of a bad burner may be improved by incorporating with it 
any malic, citric, oxalic, or tartaric salt of potash in such proportions as to render 
the potash in excess of the requirements of the sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, 

4. On the contrary, good burning can be converted in poor burning samples 
by adding sufficient quantities of sulphate or chloride of magnesia or the 
co nding lime salts until the potash ceases to be present in excess, 

1 of these conclusions were verified by fertilizing experiments, in which good 
and poor burning brands were produced at will. 

Chloride of h is especially injurious in a tobacco because of its intimate 
admixture with the fiber of the leaf, which it easily encrusts by reason of its low 
fusing point, thus preventing complete combustion. 

Such an intimate mixture of the chloride of potash and the fiber is proved 
by the fact that the potash salt cannot be washed out with water. The chloride of 

present in a tobacco which can be eaxily washed out with water does not 
impair its burning properties. 

Interesting synthetic experiments have been made by bringing together filter 
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paper and solutions of the different salts found in tobacco ash. By noticing the 
time for the spark of fire to cease, some idea could be had of the influence of the 
various salts on the burning properties of the paper. Potash salts were most active 
in producing atrue glimmer and in preventing flame. The carbonate and sulphate 
of potash give the best results. Nitrates did not seem to favor the burning but 
rather to hinder it, contrary to the general impression on that subject. 
Compounds of chlorine were the most unfavorable of all the salts tried in their 
effect on the burning properties. Chloride of calcium was most 
were the indden ed exagniss cad -cndlion, abt least of the 
salt. 
In general it may be said that the poor burning of tobacco may be produced 
some of the following causes: By the presence of certain mineral substances 
ready mentioned ; by the presence of certaiu organic materials as found in the 
products of soils rich in humus. As has already been mentioned, the greater the 
ash content as a rule the better the burning properties, but of the ash contents, the 
hosphoric acid, the sulphuric acid, and the chlorine are unfavorable to good 
om These facts should always guide the tobacco grower both in the selection 
of his soil and of his fertilizer. 


rnicious, less so 
orides the potash 


The Elements Which Tobacco Takes from the Soil. 


The tendency of tobacco growing to exhaust the soil has been only too well 
attested by the disastrous results shown in abandoned fields and farms in many 
places where this culture has been largely practiced. Unfortunately, in this coun- 
a attention has been given to the legitimate demands of tobacco fertilization. 

large areas of virgin soil have been too tempting to growers, and they have 
preferred often to seek new fields rather than to preserve old ones. 

This plan has naturally about reached the limit of its applicability, and the 

uestion now recurs to the necessity of maintaining and increasing the fertility of 
ds which are designed to be periodically sown in tobacco. 

The actual needs of the tobacco plant are at once apparent from a glance at 
the mineral constituents which it contains. In general, it may be said that fully 
20 per cent. of the total weight of tobacco is ash, which has been taken directly 
from the soil. There is no other crop so extensively grown which in any way be- 
gins to compete with this crop in the way of ash content. The three principal 
constituents of tobacco ash are potash, lime, and phosphoric acid. 

In a general statement it may be said that dry tobacco contains about 3 per 
cent. piteah 6 per cent. lime, and 75 per cent. phosphoric acid, although in given 
these general averages are. widely departed from. 

In the ash itself the three chief constituents occupy about the following rela- 
tive positions: Lime, 45 per cent.; potash, 20 per cent., phosphoric acid, 6 per 
vent. The most important constituent of the ash aside from the three mentioned 
is magnesia, which exists in considerable proportions, forming on an average about 
12 per cent. of the total ash. 

The nitrogen which tobacco contains exists not only in the ordinary form 
of albuminous compounds, but also as an alkaloid nicotine, which may be re- 

as the active principle.. The composition of the ash of tobacco indicates 
what should be employed in the way of fertilizers. Lime and potash must be care- 
fully looked after, and magnesia and phosphoric acid must not be neglected. 

Instructive experiments made by the Kentucky experiment station show the 

ractical results obtained by carrying out a rational system of fertilizing. ‘The 
fertilizers used were employed in the following quantities per acre: Nitrate of soda, 
160 pounds; eg of ammonia, 120 pounds; cotton-seed meal, 320 pounds; 
sulphate of potash, 160 pounds ; acid phosphate, 320 pounds. 

The increased value of the crop when nitrate of soda alone was used was 
$53.10 per acre; with acid phosphate alone it was only $16.70 per acre; with 
sulphate of potash alone, $49.40 per acre. When nitrate of soda and acid phosphate 
were combined there was a loss of $7.60 per acre. 

Acid phosphate and sulphate of — made a net increase of $85.55 per 
acre, Sulphate of potash and nitrate of soda combined gave an increased profit of 
$100.95 per acre, while the best results were obtained by asing all three of the 
fertilizers, showing an increase of $107.70 per acre. 

In regard to the form in which the nitrogen should be applied, there appears 
to be but little difference whether it is furnished in the form of nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, or cotton-seed meal. There is no doubt of the fact that the 
potash should be applied as sulphate or carbonate, inasmuch as the chloride tends 
to injure the burning properties. The chloride of potash, however, seems to give a 
little higher yield than the sulphate. 

Such studies as the above it is n to continue several years in order to 
have some definite idea of the sum of the effects of different methods of treatment. 
It is hardly necessary to explain further that the work of this kind must be repeated 
for each locality, and each variety of soil. What would prove good in Kentucky 
might not be the best for Connecticut and Wisconsin. 

There is just now an increasing interest in tobacco-culture in this country. 
New regions are found where tobacco does well, and especially in Florida and 
Nebraska there are indications of a more successful future for this crop. Whether 
or not a high-grade tobacco similar to that grown in Cuba can be produced in 
Florida is a matter for investigation in the near future. The very wet Summers of 
Florida may have a tendency to produce a rank growth at the expense of flavor 
and texture, but it seems reasonable to believe that a high-grade tobacco, suitable 
for cigars of the best type, may yet be produced in great abundance in the Florida 








FOOT BND, MOUTH: DISEASE. 


A Dangerous Outbreak in Great Britain--Its Effect Upon Us. 


OUTBREAK of foot and mouth disease which was first discovered in 
® the London markets early in February continued to spread and has now 
> reached Scotland. Affected animals have been found in many different 
Rupe widely-separated oe and there can be no doubt that there is the most 
serious danger of a general dissemination of the contagion. In spite of 
every precaution which the Agricultural ment has been able to 
enforce, newly-infected herds are reported y every day, and infected 
markets are also becoming common. 

Sheep as well as cattle have been affected, and if the contagion continues to 
spread among these animals and invades the districts from which our imy«rtations 
are drawn, the danger to the United States will be very grave. Foot and mouth 
disease is extremely ae ae spreading rapidly from farm to farm and affecting 
every anima] exposed. It attacks cattle, Pp, swine, and and in some 
instances even horses. It may be carried by infected halters, ropes, buckets, 
brushes, hay, straw, and even by the clothing of attendants. 

At present, under the wise precautions adopted by Secretary Rusk, the animals 
most subject to this disease are detained in quarantine at our ports a sufficient 
time to insure the discovery of any which may be affected. There is always a 
danger, however, that the contagion may be spread by imported animals while they 
are being transferred from the vessel to the quarantine station. It might also be 
carried in the clothes of people who had been in contact with the animals. An 
almost equal danger to us is that ships infected by British live stock would carry « 
return of American cattle, and these would be in turn affected when they 
reached the English docks. Those who remember that our sheep and swine hav: 
been shut out of Great Britain for 13 years, because some of our export animals 
were infected in this way during a previous visitation of the disease to the British 
Isles, and who have noted the desperate efforts which have been recently directed 
soret our live-cattle trade, cannot but feel the greatest apprehension for the 
results, 

The question then arises, Is it not about time to prohibit the importation of 
animals from Great Britain during the prevalence of this dangerous disease among 
British stock? How long would it be before the English Government would abso- 
lutely prohibit the landing of cattle from the United States if a single case of the 
disease was discovered here? ‘There can be no doubt that action there would be 
immediate and absolute. But our interests which are endangered are much greater 
than those of Great Britain. Not only have we vastly more capital invested in 
live stock, but our foreign cattle trade has reached enormous proportions and is of 
the utmost importance to the prosperity of our farmers, This capital and this 
trade should be protected by every legitimate means at our command, 

Those of our people who contemplate the importation of cattle and sheep 
should thoroughly consider the danger which they incur from this disease before 
making their purchases. It is daily becoming more difficult to select uninfected 
districts in which to buy. Every importation of these animals must, according to 
the regulations of Secretary Rusk, be accompanied with a certificate from the local 
authority of the district in which the animals have been for one year next preceding 
date of shipment, stating that no pleuro-pneumonia, foot and mouth disease, or rin- 
derpest has existed in that district during the past year. 

All such animals must also be accompanied by an affidavit of the owner from 






whom the importer purchased them, stating that the animals have been in the district | 


where purchased for one year next preceding date of sale, and that neither of the 
above-mentioned diseases has existed among them, or among any animals of the 
kind with which they have come in contact, for one year last past. There must 
also be an affidavit from the importer, or his agent supervising the shipment, stating 
that the animals have been shipped in clean and disinfected cars and vessels direct 
from the farm where purchased; that they have not passed through any district 
infected with contagious diseases affecting said kind of animals, and that they have 
not been exposed in any possible manner to the contagion of these diseases. 

Doubtless these certificates will be closely scanned by our authorities, and any 
which have been improperly obtained or which are suspicious will lead to the strict 
enforcement of the it It is not generally known how strict the law now is in 
regard to imported animals. The importation of neat cattle, sheep, and other 
ruminants, and swine, which are diseased or infected with any disease, or which 
have been exposed to such infection within 60 days previous to their exportation, 
is prohibited. Any person who knowingly violates this provision is deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, the punishment for which is a fine not exceeding $5,000, or im- 
prisonment not exceeding three years. Any infected animals brought to our ports 
are to be slaughtered without compensation to the owner. 

These provisions of the law are severe, but they are no more so than are needed 
to prevent reckless speculators from bringing to our shores dangerous diseases from 
which we are now free, and which would bring disaster and ruin to our agriculture. 
Our importers will hesitate before they incur the danger which now threatens them, 
and we advise the postponement of importations until the danger has disappeared. 





Embrace every opportunity that presents itself for seeing and examining val- 
uable horses. One way to become a good judge of horses, or rather a judge of 
good horses, is to mingle with the owners of such stock and pick up all the points 
you can. 
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Stable Talk. 


Kite tracks are becoming very popular 
everywhere, especially in California. 

C. W. Williams wants to match Aller- 
ton against Palo Alto. 

Illinois has the most horses of any 
State, and Rhode Island the fewest. 


The epizootic is not a new disease. It 
was described in Europe 300 years ago. 

L. L. Dorsey (Golddust) has bought 
the stallion Earl—2:23}. The reported 
price was $6,000. 

J. Malcolm Forbes wants to match 
Nancy Hanks—2:09—against any trot- 
ter in the world. 

There are 15,498,140 horses in the 
United States, valued at $1,007,593,636, 
an average of $70 per horse. 

The highest service fee among the 
thoroughbreds in America is $2,500, for 
imported St. Blaise. The thoroughbreds 
and the trotters are evenly matched in 
respect to service fee, as Arion’s is the 
same.—American Horse Breeder. 

A growing colt needs to be fed more 
generously than a mature horse, and 
also needs variety in its bill-of-fare. Es- 
pecially it needs milk, grass, clover, and 
timothy. There is no doubt that clover 
digests more completely in a colt’s 
stomach than timothy or other hay. 


The Hog in Texas. 

Epiton AMERICAN FARMER: Texas 
has at this present time one of the finest 
State Swine Breeders’ Association of any 
State. She is destined to become one of 
the great hog-producing States of the 
Union. Asa corn-producing State she 
is equal to any, when given the right 
kind of a season. As it always pays to 
keep the best breeds of stock suited to 
the climate, the following do best in this 
State, although there may be a difference 
of opinion as to the best breeds suited to 

icular weather: The Berkshire, Po- 
and, China, Doric Jersey, The farmers 
of Texas can fatten their hogs on green 
sorghum, pea vines, green-growing grain, 
melons, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and the 
surplus of the farm. With a little corn 
they can have good meat. 

he hog-raiser of Texas knows what 
he is doing when he puts his corn into 
hogs, for he has a market at home. 
Texas paid out in 1891 $4,500,000 for 
hog products, which she as a State should 
produce at home, and that was paid in 
cotton at from 5 to 64 centsa pound. A 
gentleman in Lamar County raised five 
hogs, which at 10 months old weighed over 
2,000 pounds, or equal to four bales of 
(500 pounds) cotton. Another gentle- 
men had a hog of the Jersey red stock 
that weighed, when killed, 454} pounds, 











According to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of Texas in 
1889-90, the farmers of Texas pur- 
cliased in 1889 16,652,280 pounds of 
bacon, and in the same wane Fw 
1,633,277 pounds. Num of hogs 
raised in 1889, 1,440,750; value, $2,- 
135,336. Collin County in 1889 raised 
20,295 hogs. In 1890 there were 205 
organized Counties, which if they could 
produce the same amount Texas would 
raise annually 4,363,425 hogs, worth 
$178,807,877,675. The Fort Worth 
Packing Company in 11 monthsof 1891 
killed 94,000 head of hogs. Besides, 
the Dallas Packing Company killed a 
great many, and the amount paid out 
by both companies for hogs was large. 
It would richly justify our Texas farmers 
to keep at home instead of sending to 
other States for hogs—W. L, Moors, 
Pilot Point, Tex. 


Pen Notes. 

A good boar, well-mated to the sows, 
a liberal provision of the best quality of 
feed, care of the sows as they approach 
farrowing time, plenty of pure water, and 
nourishing food for them after farrowing, 
comfortable quarters and sufficient room 
for exercise, are essentials for successful 
hog-raising. 

Equal parts of corn, oats, and wheat 
bran, made into a slop with milk and 
water—don’t stint the milk—form the 
best ration for a sow for the first six 
weeks after farrowing, when she must 
furnish food for her litter. A‘lump of 
rock salt should be kept where all can 
have access to it. During the second six 
weeks the young pigs must begin to look 
out for themselves, when they should be 
given a trough by themselves, and have 
cooked potatoes added to their ration. 


Items of the Alpaca and Llama. 
There is annually imported into Brit- 
ain 2,000,000 pounds of alpaca and 
llama wool. It is proposed to introduce 
these unique animals into the English 
colony of South Africa, where suitable 
conditions may be selected for them. 
Large flocks are grazed on the Andes 
Mountains, where centuries ago the In- 
dians found them a source of wealth as 
a beast of burden, a source of only sup- 
ly for blankets, ponchas, and cloaks. 
hey were a sacred animal and offered 
in sacrifice to their gods. Their flesh is 
good for food. The hair is now used for 
coarse textiles. 
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Prolific Ewes. 

The Bunker Hill (Ill) Gazette 
vouches for the statement that two South- 
down ewes mothered four lambs each, 
and all doing well. 








BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 
Basil Brewster, Huntington, W. Va.: Quite 
@ number of plants are y called stink- 


weeds ; seven of these have been Ls are 
by botanists. The last edition of W "8 
Dictionary confines the name of the common 
‘*Jimgon,’’ or Jamestown Weed ; called also 
the ‘‘Thorn-apple,” and by botanists the 
“* Datura Stramonium.” 

Jas. A, Van Wych, Centon, O.: There has 
of late years been quite a general raising of 
the salaries of Governors of States. Massa- 
chusetts has recently raised her Governor’s to 
$8,000 from $5,000. It was intended to make 
this $10,000, but ti velopt, and a 
compromise was le at $8,000. There isa 
wide variety in this particular among the 
States. New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
qrrvants coc y $10,000; Ohio and Massa- 

setts pay $3000; California and Illinois 
poy $6,000; Colorado, Indiana, Louisiana, 

nnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Vir- 
nia, and Wisconsin each pay $5,000; Mary- 
d pays $4,500; Connecticut, Michi n, 
Mississi Tennessee, Texas, and Washing- 


ton pay $4,000; Arkansas, Florida, and South 
Carolina 500; Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 


Dakota, and Wyomi y $3,000; West Vir- 
ginia $2,700; Nebraska, $2,500; Dela- 
ware, e, and_,New Hampshire, $2,000 ; 
Oregon and Vermont, $),500, and Rhode 
Island, $1,000. 

Thos. G. Bra: , Tuscola, Ill.; There are 
18 Bishops of Methodist Episcopal church 
of the United States, but two of these have 
Sees outside of the country—Bishop William 
Taylor, whose Episcopal residence is at St. 
Paul de Loanda, Africa; and Bishop Jas, M. 
Thoburn, Calcutta, India. The senior Bishop 
is Thos. Ry of St. Louis, who was or- 
dained in 1872. Next to him comes Bishops 
Randolph 8. Foster, of Rosebury, Mass,; 
Stephen M. Morrill, of Chicago, Ill., and Ed- 
ward G. Andrews, of New York, who were all 
ordained in 1872. Next to them come Bisho 
Henry W. Warren, Denver, Colo.; Cyrus D. 
Foss, Philadelphia, Pa., and John’ F. Hurst, 
1860; Behope Win,'X" Ninde, Topeka, Kan 

m. X. Ninde, To an. ; 
John M. Walden, Cincinnati, 0.. Willard F° 
Malladen, New Orleans, La., and Chas. H. 
Fowler, San Francisvo, Cal., who were or- 
dained in 1884, and Bishops John H. Vincent, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Jas. N. Fitzgerald, Minneapo- 
lis Minn.,; Isaac W. Joyce, Chat 
Tenn.; John P. Newmen, Omaha, Neb.; 
Daniel A. Goodsell, Fort Worth, Tex., and Jas. 
M. Thoburn, of Calcutta, who were ordained 
in 1888, The Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, South, are: John C. Keener, 
New Orleans; Alpheus W. Wilson, Baltimore; 
John C. Granberry, St. Louis; Robt. K. Hai- 
grove, ooga; Wm. W. Duncan, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C.; Chas. C. Galloway, Brook- 
haven, Miss.; Eugene R. Hendrix, Kansas 
City; Jos. 8. Key, Macon, Ga.; Atticus G. 
Haygood, Sheffield, Ala.; O. P. Fitzgerald, 
Nashville. 

ap pele pepe alam viah, / It is 
easy to ea urniture varn f one 
is only pened. cy intelligent and careful. 
The best recipe we know is as follows: Beat 
gum arabic and white of two eggs in a mortar 
until amalgamate ; then add half a pint 
of raw linseed oil and best vinegar, eight 
ounces alcohol, one ounce hydrochloric acid 
and two ounces muriate of antimony. The 
are to be rubbed on the surface of the farni- 
ture until dry, and will give a brilliant and 
lasting polish. 


po 

Mason Brown, Bristol, Tenn.: Careful writ- 
ers make this distinction between the two 
words: ‘‘Receipt”’ is a written acknowledg- 
ment of something received ; ‘‘ Recipe” is a 
formula for the preparation of some medicine, 
article of cookery, or technical preparation. 

Elijah Betshoover, Macon, Ga.: Iron will 
not return to its former size after it has been 
expanded by heating. 

Aaron Inglebury, Marion, O.: Iron has been 
rolled so thin that it would take 1,800 sheets 
to make an inch. It takes about 1,200 sheets 
of the finest tissue paper to make the thick- 
ness of an inch. Iron so rolled is partially 
transparent, but so smooth that it can be 
readily written on. 

Jas. McVey, Brownsburg, Pa.: Every elbow 
in a steam-pipe canses a loss of pressure, and 
some engineers have estimated this loss as 
high as two per cent., which would make 50 
elbows destroy all pressure. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FARMING. How to Farm Successfully. , 
R, Published by the Crane Niatbine 
Co., ore, Md. 


This is a most meaty little pamphlet, full 
of sound information and advice for practical 
farmers, While it is intended as an adver- 
tisement for the Crane pany’s farniing 
machinery, this is only a small portion of ite 
contents. The author hashad 30 years’ ex- 
perience as a successful farmer, he gives 
the cream of this experience in a number of 
well-written and very practical articles on the 
preparation of the soil, fertilization, rotation, 
etc. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY’S GENERAL CATA- 
104. Published by Ell & Barry, 
ount Hope Nurse Rochester, N. Y. 

This invaluable publication proudly places 
on its title page «pd year,’’ and no a can 
point to a longer and more brilliant record of 
usefulness. @ nurseries were started in 
1840, and their reputation has grown in arith- 
metical ratio ever since. The catalog is a 
handsome pamphlet of 160 large pages, em- 
bellished with fine engravings, many of them 
half-tone —— taken directly from photo- 
graphe of the fruit, flowers, and foliage. 
pecial pains have been taken with the no- 
menclature and classification, so as to make 
the descriptions as accurate and intelligible as 
ble, All the latest novelties in fruit and 
owers are presented, and with the descriptive 
catalog is given a great deal of useful infor- 
mation in regard to planting, praning, and 

care of plants and shrubbery. 
aoe TO CURE SICK FOWIS. By Fanny 
eld. Published by R. B. Mitchell, Chicago, 

I. 30 cents. 


This is a new work by the authoress of so 
many valuable books on poultry and every- 
thing connected with its management. It is 
full of just the kind of knowledge that the 
poulterer should have, and which is most 
useful to him, It is worth many times its 
cost to everyone who has anything to do with 
fowls. 

THE AMERICAN MICROSCOPICAL JOUR- 
NAL. Published by Chas. W. Smiley, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Price $1 a year. 

This valuable scientific periodical has now 
reached the third number of its13th volume, 
It is of the greatest value to all interested in 
microscopy, and has among its contributors 
the leading microscopists of the country. 


COMPLIMENTS. 


“In Its New Spring Suit.” 


THE AMERICAN FARMER has just reached 
us in its new Spring suit. This journal has 
been removed to Washington, D. C., and has 
been greatly improved under the new manage- 
ment.—Oulpeper (Va.) Exponent. 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


Formed by the Northern Central and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads on the West, Northwest and 
Southwest to 


PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS and 
OTHER PROMINENT POINTS. * 


Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and 
Trodertokebuce Raliweye on the South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 

and all nts in the 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 


The only All-Rail Line with No Omni- 
bus Transfer'at Washington. 


Northern Central and Philad Iphia and Erie 
Railways on the North to 


ARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT 
= ELMIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 


ROCHEST ERI 
a BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


ew Bags called for and checked at the 
hotels an eUivate residences through to desti- 
nation. Sleeping and Parlor Car accommod.- 
tions secured, 








rough tickets sold and infor- 
office, 


_mation given at Company's 


N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
AT DEPOT N.C. RAILWAY, 
At Union Depot, Charles Street Station, 
And Pennsylvania Ave. Station, Baltimore. 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J.R. WOOD, 
General Manager. 
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Oacklings. 

Chickens are a ex r! fruit 

wers. They stop the supply of many 
ae pests at the fountain fread by de- 
vouring the grubs, 

Narragansett turkeys are marked on 
their feathers by a light gray band on 
the ends, the band being edged with 
black. The rest of the color is black. 
They are, however, gray birds, as the 
gray color is the most conspicuous. They 
are not so large as the bronze variety, 
but are very popular. 


Roup is a disease that resembles diph- 
theria in its symptoms and is nearly al- 
ways fatal. It is developed by cold, 
dampness, and filth, and is prevented by 
the reverse of these conditions, It is 
very contagious, and the affected fowls 
should be immediately removed from the 
rest and all be taken into healthier sur- 
roundings. rll treatment is useless after 


the first stages are passed. 
Standard Weights for Fowls. 


The American Poultry Association has 
arranged a schedule of the weights obliga- 
tory upon different breeds of fowls. They 
may be over this, but not under. 
“Cocks” and “ hens” are birds one-year 
old or over. “ Cockerels” and- “ pullets ” 
are birds under one year. 

Bronze and N tt turke 
should weigh as follows: Cock, 32 
pounds; hen, 22 pounds; cockerel, 22 
pounds; pullet, 14 pounds. Buff, slate 
and black turkeys—cock, 27 pounds; 
cockerel, 18 ; hen, 18 ; pullet, 12. White 
turkeys—cock, 26 pounds; hen, 16; 
cockerel, 16 ; pullet, 10. 

Of there are seven varieties. 
The Toulouse and Embden weigh: Gan- 
der, 25 pounds; goose, 23; young gan- 
der, 20; young goose, 18. The African 
Comps seed peel the goose, 18 ; 

gander, 16 ; and young goose, 14. 
rown and white China and the 
Canada goose about four pounds less 
than the African, and the ptian 
about four pounds less than the Canada. 

The largest ducks are the colored and 
white ory The drake weighs 10 
pounds; the duck, 8; young e, 9; 

duck, 7. Next come the 
an 





Among chickens the Light Brahma 
first, the cock weighing 12 pounds ; 

9}; cockerel, 10; and pullet, 8. 
the poohins and the dark Brahmas 
weigh alike, the cock being 11 pounds ; 
hen, 8}; 9; and pullet, 7. The 





Plymouth Rock cock weighs 94 pounds 
cockerel, 8; hen, 74; and pallet, 64. 
pe coe ge cocks weigh pounds ; 
cockerel, 74; hens, 64; and pullets, 54. 
Minorca pa weit! 8 aa — 
erels, 64; hens, 64; and pullets, 5}. 
Java cocks weigh 10 pounds; cockerels, 
8}; hens,8; and pullets,64. Langshan 
cocks weigh 94 pounds; cockerels, 8; 
hens, 7;+ and pullets, 6. A colored 
Dorking cock weighs 94 pounds; cock- 
erel, 8; hen, 74; and pullet,6. The sil- 
ver-gray Dorking is about a pound less, 
and the white Dorking about half a 
pound less than the silver-gray. 

Leghorns, Hamburgs, Black Spanish, 
and the ornamental breeds have no 
weight fixed. A Red Cap cock weighs 
i+ pounds, and the hen a pound less, 
The French breeds weigh: LaF leche 
cock, 84 pounds; Creveceeur cock, 8; 
Houdan cock, 7; the hens weighing 
about a pound less, 

Bantams are the opposite in weights, 
the smaller the bird the more valuable. 


—_— 
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Annual Meeting New York State 
Poultry Society. 

The fourth annual meeting of the New 
York State Poultry Society was largel 
attended at Rochester, N. Y., on the 6t 
inst. 

Many new members were received, 
and this is now one of the largest poultry 
societies in America. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 
re Pres., Geo. E. Peer, of Rochester, N. 

First V.-P., Jas. Forsythe, of Oswego. 

Second V.-P., J. F. Knox, of Buffalo. 

Sec, F. E. Dawley, ot Syracuse. 

Treas., Wm. P. Wheeler of Geneva. 

Board of Directors—J. V. Bicknell, 
of Buffalo, Erie County; H. O. Travis, 
of Canastota, Madison County; W. F. 
Brace, of Victor, Ontario County; Jas. 
E. Hazard, of Elmira, Chemung County; 
L. D. Ely, of Rochester, Monroe County ; 
A. H. Ellis, Willsborough Point, Essex 
County. 

The Exhibition Committee will com- 
plete and carry out all arrangements for 
the Society’s exhibition which is to be 
held at Rochester, Jan. 23 to 28, 1893. 
The committee is as follows: Geo. E. 
Peer, E. O. Wader, O. 8. Bamber, M. D., 
L. D. Ely and W. F. Brace. 

The reports of the officers show the 
society to be in a flourishing condition, 
and a glance over the Secretary’s book 
shows us that the leading fanciers of the 
State are among the members. 

Some very attractive “stickers” have 
been gotten out for the use of the members 
to advertise the banner show of ’93. 








Let every fancier in the State rally round 
the State Society, and give it their hearty 
support. Send to the Secretary to-day 
for a copy of the constitution and an 
eat blank, hoy ee for 
your to join the organi 

The membership fee is $1, and the 
annual dues $1. 


Gentleman Farmers. 

Eprron American Farmer: The 
remark has been made that the day for 
gentleman farmers is past—when in fact 
it is only dawning. Most of the old- 
style gentlemen farmers that owned a big 
slice of the earth and the workers thereof 
are occupying a small piece of ground 





;| (three feet by six or seven). Another 


style that go into trade or the professions 
and amass inherit or marry a fortune, 
these buy a farm and shape it up with a 
race track, lawn tennis ground, and 
greenhouses; stock it with fancy stock 
to sell at fancy prices to make it pay 
(that they learned in trade, you know). 
They are flouishing. 
The genuine gentlemen farmers, like 
our best Generals, lay out their plans, go 
around among their men, look after their 
needs, encourage them in their work, and 
keep up their spirits (a good joke isa 
great help in grubbing out a stump). 
They are pretty sure to come out victo- 
rious, They have all the modern applied 
science at their command. The advant- 
age of an agricultural eollege is that if 
they don’t learn much about farming 
they will get a lot of book learning and 
know how to make the best appearance 
on dress parade. The practical part of 
it can be picked up when one has to 
sweat for his grub, when he will be sur- 
rounded by others that will tell him how 
it ought to be done (if a close observer 
he will notice being told more than they 
do themselves). Then there is the Grange 
organization that does things by parlia- 
mentary rule. If in good standing 
and having vouchers he can become a 
member. In the agricultural press he 
will find no end of advice and informa- 
tion, and also find that an intelligent 
farmer is one of the most gentle and no- 
ble meri on earth, and is fully equipped 
to make this tip worth having and be 
ready for the next—Jno. E. Cake. 


The Canada Thistle. 


No plant can survive repeated de- 
struction of its leaves, and probably the 
most effective way of extirpating it is by 
continual shallow plowing which will cut 
off the top without breaking the root. 
The roots have a number of eyes, an 
each eye is capable of starting a new 
plant, and will do so if half a chance is 
given it by the root being cut into 
pieces. 
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Killing off Vermin. 

Fall plowing is the most serious at- 
tack that can be made on injurious in- 
sects. Spring plowing merely turns 
them out of their Winter quarters ready 
for depredations upon young plants. 
Kainit, from the potash it contains, is 
destructive to wire and cut-worms, and 
the farmers who have used it on their 
corn find themselves pretty fairly pro- 
tected from these insects, 








Get up a Club for THe AMERICAN 
FARMER. 





Buckwheat as a Main or Oatch Crop. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: This 
crop either as one for the grain or to be 
plowed under for fertilizing pu is 
a good one. The most successful grow- 
ers who reside between the 35th and 45th 
degrees of latitude prefer that the seed- 
me be done from the 10th to the 20th of 
July, if a crop of grain is desired. Where 
a crop of post potatoes or other kinds 
of early crops have been taken off, the 
ground may be seeded later than upon 
green sward or new land. On low lands 
subject to early frosts buckwheat should 
be sown earlier than on high” lands. 
Usually half a bushel (24 pounds) is 
enough seed to sow to the acre. It is 
important that fresh seed, not exceeding 
one year in age, should be sown. The 
variety known as the Silver Hull has 
heretofore been the most popular variety, 
but it is now being superseded to some 
extent by the New Japanese buckwheat, 
which is said to be one week earlier in 
ripening and much more prolific, and 
stands up better for harvesting than the 
older sorts, 

In the report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1889, page 
479, this variety is reported as “ having 
done well in Florida.” In Iowa (see 
page 480) the Japanese is reported as 
having “yielded one-third more than 
other varieties and was of excellent qual- 
ity.” A peculiarity of this variety is 
not only its large size of stalk and vigor 
of growth, but the less liability of its 
being blasted while in flower, when the 
other varieties would prove almost an 
utter failure. This variety can therefore 
be sown immediately following the plant- 
ing of corn, instead of deferring it until 
the usual time. 

In case the soil is very dry at the time 
of seeding, and it has already been 
plowed, harrowed, and rolled, cultivate 
and harrow again after 4 p.m., and at 
sunrise the next morning drill in the 
seed and roll the land while it is yet wet 
with dew. After the plants attain a 
hight of from three to four inches, sow 
broadcast as late in the evening as possi- 
ble, or during a rainy day, 100 pounds 
of gypsum (land plaster) to the acre. 

A neighbor thinks buckwheat is a 
good kind of grain to sow when seeding 
the land with timothy. He harrows the 
surface level, drills in the buckwheat, 
and brushes in six quarts of timothy 
seed to the acre, and then rolls the land. 
The young grass sown with the buck- 
wheat is shaded by it during the hot 
days of August and grows rapidly. By 
this plan he was enabled to cut a full 
crop of hay the following season. In 
localities where no damaging frosts oc- 
cur until late in October the plan is rec- 
ommended for trial.— W. M. K. 


Sorghum in Kansas. 

The Kansas Farmer says that an 
English Company has bought the sugar 
mill at Medicine Lodge, and is making 
contracts with the farmers for cane de 
livered at the mill at the following prices 
per ton: 








Cane showing 10 per cent, sucrose......-. $1 0 
Cane showing 11 - se eeeeese 170 
Cane showing 12 “ an 2 00 
Caue showing 13 “ pe 210 
Cane showing it “ — oEeebeeee 22 
Canesho ingls “ ° 


paneer 

All contracts are based on a yield of 

seven tons to the acre. The mill will be 

enlarged to full 200 tons per day ca 
pacity. 
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Cut before it is too ripe, there is no 
better fodder for dairy cows than alfalfa. 

Butter and cheese are two farm prod- 
ucts the price of which has not declined 
in the past 40 years, but rather risen. 
Both are much higher. now than the 
average a half century ago. 


Air and heat are the great enemies of 
butter flavor. They change the delicate 
lactates into the repulsive butyric acid. 
The true method is to have as low a tem- 
perature and allow as little access of air 
as possible. 

Some of the cheese factories in New 
York make a pound from nine pounds 
of milk, and others use 10 or 12. There 
is an active inquiry as to the cause of 
this difference of 25 per cent. 


It is not an unusual thing to find one 
head of 10 cows giving on the same feed 
as much as anotherof 20. The moral of 
this is that the man who owns the 20 is 
losing every day the cost of the rations 
for 10 cows, and that he is a candidate 
for the poorhouse unless he changes his 
breed. 


The discussion as to the value of corn- 
cobs, ground with the grain, for feeding 
purposes, has broken out again, A great 
many practical men declare that they 
can find no nutritive value in the cob. 
Others think that its only value is in 
separating the particles of meal so that 
the gastric juices can reach them readily. 
Others think that the value is in the 
potash which the cobs contain. Others 
assign a high value to the ground cob. 


Feeding Fish to Cattle. 


Recently «periments have been made 
in Sweden to ascertain the effect of feed- 
ing cows the “ press cake,” pomace, so to 
speak, from the fish-oil factories. Herring 
constitute the bulk of the fish used. The 
idea was to see if this residue, which is 
used mostly as a fertilizer, would not be 
a good and cheap substitute for regular 
“oil cake,” from the cotton-seed oil fac- 
tories. It was feared that the milk 
might be injuriously affected, but this 
did not seem to be the case, even when 
the daily ration reached two pounds. 
The butter, however, on long keeping, 
seemed to become somewhat oily. 


—> 
——_ 


Spaying Heifers. 


_ Spaying heifers is not at all dangerous 
if properly done by askilled veterinarian, 
but it takes the animal a couple of 
months to recover from the operation. 
Spayed heifers will put on more flesh for 
the same amount of feed than entire 
animals, but so far dealers have not been 
induced to pay as much for them as for 
steers, by from 75 cents to $1 per 100 
pounds. This is wrong, for the meat is 
equally good. Taking the time lost by 
the operation and other considerations, 
it is questionable if spaying is profitable. 








¢ 





FLOWERS. 


Lovely Sweet Peas—Proud Orchids— 
Laughing Pansies—And Sturdy Mig- 


pte PEAS, with their dainty, 
little, fluttering blossoms, and grace- 

ful stems, won their way into our 
grandmothers’ hearts as they have 
in ours. The white ones have their 
purity ; the rose-tinted ones their deli- 
cacy, and the purple, red, and blue ones 
their oddity, to appeal to us; and they 
grow even if not given much attention. 
Just plant the seeds near a fence or old 
stump, so that they will have something 
to climb over; but for every care they 
show their gratitude in a most delicate 
manner, giving more and finer flowers, 
If the seeds are planted early, now, the 
frost will not hurt them. In the South 
they can be planted in the Fall. It is 
best to scatter the seeds in a trench from 
four to six inches deep, about two or 
three inches apart. Sow in a double row, 
having 10 or 12 inches between the rows, 
and train over a wire trellis. During 
the heat and drouth of the Summer they 
need plenty of water. Like pansies, the 
more you pick them the better they will 
be, and it is hardly worth while to sacri- 
fice the flowers for the seeds. Wood 
ashes are the best fertilizer for them. 

x * 

The ground, not only for fine flower 
seeds, but for fine vegetable seeds should 
be fine and loose. A seed that has to 
begin its existence on top of a great clod 
cannot have deep roots, and when the 
hot sun rays reach it of course it will 
wither. One that falls at the side of a 
heavy lump will be dwindling, puny, and 
imperfect. But when the fine, loose soil 
is above, below, and around the tiny 
roots they spread, and, finding nourish- 
ment at every point, grow up strong and 
perfect. 

* * x 

Ferns, even of a delicate variety, can 
often be transplanted with success, but 
they require a moist, shady ground. 


; * 

Every woman in the world likes flow- 
ers, and most of them have particular 
favorites. Mrs, Harrison is fonder of the 
orchid, with its odd shapes and coloring, 
than of any other blossom. _Mrs. Cleve- 
land loves the pansy, and while she was 
Mistress of the White House they were 
grown in great profusion. President 
Arthur and Mrs. Hayes delighted in the 
conservatories of the Executive Mansion. 
The man who has charge of them has 
been there for 16 years, and takes great 
pride in his work. Just now he is giving 
most of his atténtion to the Easter lilies, 
which will soon be needed. 

«x * % 

The orchid—the “ Aristocrat of the 
Flowers ”—was for a long time really 
the “richman’s flower.” It was rare, 
expensive, and delicate, and could only 
be grown successfully in conservatories, 
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where care and attention could be 
given it. Although not common now, 
orchids are much better known and are 
often successfully raised in ordinary con- 
servatories and sometimes in windows. 

are queer in many ways. They 


assume such odd often imitating 
animals or objects, as the bee, dove, spi- 
der, leopard’s tongue, nun orchids. 


coloring is brilliant and peculiar. The 
flower has three sepals ed thee petals. 
Of these one petal is always larger and 
more brilliantly colored than the other 
two and the sepals. It is called 
the lip of the plant. The orchids are 
usually epiphytes; that is, they get their 
food from the air and moisture instead 
of from the ground. In the United 
States there are native orchids that grow 
in the ground same as other plants, but 
in the ~~ where they are largest 
and most brilliant, they grow on the 
trunks of trees or in crevices in the rocks. 
The ones to be found growing wild in 
this oe are about 47 in number. Of 
these “ Ladies: Tresses ” grows in marshy 
places, has a white flower that grows 
around a stem and looks someting like a 
curly lock of hair; the stemless Mocca- 
sin flower, the Snake root and others. 
Of the orchids that give the best results to 
amateurs are the Cyrpripedium Insigne, 
Villosum, and the Cyp. Boxalii. 
orchid has a graceful growth, and 

is very effective when in blossom. It is 
best to buy the plants from a reliable 
dealer, and listen to any advice that he 
thinks best to give you. They should 
be planted, or rather fastened, securely 
among the pieces of broken flower-pot in 
moss and dried ferns, and must be given 
plenty of fresh water. If they are fixed 
so that the drainage is they can 
hardly be given too frequent drenchings. 

 * % 

Whether to turn window plants or 
not is the question. Some say that if 
they are they lose strength, but the other 
side says turn them, let them have sun- 
shine for all the parts, and they will 
grow symmetrical and strong. This seems 
the more sensible argument of the two. 
Then, plants that are turned make the 
room bright, while the unturned ones are 
for the benefit of the passer-by. 


* * 

In buying seeds, if any particular 
color is desired, it is best to buy separate 
packages of that color rather than trust 
to the mixed-seed packages to furnish it. 
The mixed seeds contain few good, 
bright colors, but many variegated ones. 

* 


* ” % 

As nearly all of the churches of the 
present day recognize the appropriateness 
of flowers used in decorating houses 
of worship, not only for the special 
services and occasions but for any or all 
services, a hint as to the manner of using 
flowers may be acceptable to those who 
are going to decorate the church for 
Easter. Do not attempt anything com- 
plicated. The simpler ideas—a vase of 
white flowers, a bank of potted plants in 
— or a i of white ‘ilies are best. 

se ferns, or evergreen in the 
simplest way. Trust the work only to 
those who have the most taste. 

7 ¢ 

Watch your ge that they do not 
grow too rapidly. If branches started 
out that will only be in the way, and 





spoil, not only the looks but the growth 
of the plant, pinch off the end while it 
is yet young and do not let the plant 
use up a large amount of vitality in 
preducing a stout branch that will have 
to be cut off 

ers 

Nasturtiums are an old favorite with 
flower lovers and They have 
such rich colors, odd, pale leaves and 
strong fragrance, and for vases a few of 
them with the leaves are most pretty. 
They are not difficult to raise at all and 
flower better for cutting. 

« * 

The Japanese put one spray from 
blossoming fruit trees in a vase, or just 
use one kind of flower for boquets with 
an artistic effect that a more complicated 
arrangement never could produce. 

* * 1 

The cardinal flower bears graceful 
racemes of bright, red flowers, It isa 
stong and healthy plant, and is particu- 
larly pretty in a corner of the garden or 
in a bed that has no other kind of 
flowers planted in it. 

x * 

A kerosene emulsion is made by 
churning vigorously one part slightly 
soured milk with two parts kerosene. 
Although difficult, unless properly 
churned, to make the two unite, yet a 
white butter will be formed. Mix this 
with 14 times as much water, stirring it 
well, Then spray your plant al! over 
with it. It is excellent for destroying 
the bugs on rose bushes, and if used be- 
fore they appear may prevent them. 

* 


Mignonet loves the sunshine. 
E1siz Pomeroy McE.Roy. 


~ 
> 


Barley Culture in Texas. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: Per- 
haps there is no State in the Union 
whose soil is more adapted to the culti- 
vation of barley than the great State ot 
Texas. She has more good land suit 
able for this purpose than any other 
State—greater than the States of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New Jersey 
combined. She could produce the most 
of the barley needed in the United 
States, for the yield is above the general 
average. 

If the farmers would turn their atten- 
tion to barley it is hard to tell what the 
crop would yield. According to the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
1882, Texas had 5,642 acres in barley, 
and raised 124,089 bushels, valued at 
$59,375. She had in December, 1890, 
205 Counties organized. Suppose one- 
half of them could produce as much 
barley as Dallas County did in 1890, 
which was 8,230 bushels, Texas would 
then produce annually 946,450 bushels, 
which would bring the farmers, at 50 
cents per bushel, the sum of $51,178,650; 
or at the yield of 20 bushels per acre it 
would be $10 per acre they would get 
off their land, at less labor than raising 
cotton, which would beat cotton for the 
work, 

Texas has fine breweries at Dallas 
Fort Worth, Houston, and other points 
throughout the State to consume the 
crop. Is cotton king?—W. L, Moore 
Pilot Point, Tex. 
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THE GARDEN. 
Gleanings. 

To insure rooting, sweet potatoes 
should be bedded in clear sand in a cold 
frame and covered with sashes. 

Mulching potatoes with straw is be- 
lieved to be @ sure protection against 
drouth. Some have tried it for 30 years 
without a-failure, and made “gobs of 
money” in the bad years, when their 
neighbors had no potatoes to sell. 

It is best to make a celery seed-bed on 
the shady side of a fence. The soil 
should be made rich, and the seed sown 
in rows on the surface, and then beat all 
over with the back of a spade. Bagging 
or matting should be spread over the bed 
to keep it moist and damp, until the seeds 
show signs of sprouting. 

Pea vines for hay should be cut in the 

forenoon, rather than the afternoon, as 
they cure better by being somewhat 
wilted before they are stacked. After 
cutting until noon, a lot of = about 
eight feet long should be stuck firmly in 
the ground, as they are needed, and the 
vines placed around the poles without 
rerg until they have all they will 
nold. They should be capped off as 
carefully as possible and hauled into the 
barn as soon as cured, as they are liable 
to be injured by rains. 

Currants always command paying 
prices. None of the small fruits equal 
the currant for jelly or wine. Currant 
pies made from green currants just be- 
fore they begin to turn are excellent. 
No farmer should consider his garden 
complete without currants. Any of the 
following varieties are good : Red Dutch, 
Victoria, White Grape, White Dutch, 
and Fay’s Prolific. The last named is 
<intely hardy and an excellent bearer. 
Paris green and white hellebore will 
destroy the currant worm.— Germantown 
Farmer. 


The moth that lays the eggs which 
produce the borers so destructive to the 
Hubbard squash appears about June 20, 
She keeps at her work for about a month, 
and the borers hatch in about 10 days 
after the eggs are laid. They start in 
to work at once and eat their way along 
through the center of the vine. The 
only remedy is to lifteach vine up care- 
fully during egg-laying time and rub 
the finger along for three or four inches 
from the ground. This will crush the 
eggs and stop the trouble right there. 
Near the end of July eggs may also be 
found at the joints. 

Celery is not difficult to grow, though 
most people think otherwise. It wants 
moisture and plenty of decaying vege- 
table matter. Therefore drained swamps 
are best for it. A crop of potatoes, peas, 
or some other early vegetable is first 
grown upon the soil to help prepare it. 
These are gotten off about July, and the 
celery plants transferred from the start- 
ing to it. They are usually started 
in May by sowing in small drifts) When 
transplanted the tops are sheared off, to 
insure a stocky growth and a dense mass 
of roots. The rows of plants are set out 
three feet apart, with six inches between 
the plants. The weeds are carefully kept 
down during the Summer. A plow is 








used to throw the dirt up around the 
stalks. Before the blanching is begun the 





stalks are closed together to prevent the 
dirt falling between them and sonlene 
them. This and packing the dirt aroun 
them is the laborious part of the work. 
Some growers avoid much of this by 
leaving no space between the plants, and 
only eight inches between the rows. 
Some dealers have raised as high as 
$2,000 worth of celery from a single 
acre. 





TRUCKING. 


The Condition of Crops and Outlook for 
Market Around Norfolk, Va. 


Eprron American Farmer: No 
doubt your farmer and trucker readers 
would be glad to know how matters are 
progressing in this “ neck-o’-woods ” down 
between the Chesapeake and the Sea—viz, 
southeastern Virginia. 

The Winter just past, while not at all 
severe, was rather an unusual one, from 
the fact that up to the 1st inst. the fruit 
buds had not shown any signs of life. 
The thermometer had hard work to get 
below 20° above zero during the Winter, 
and the fall of snow was confined to one 
effort, and that one early in the Winter. 

The Winter may be said to have been 
a cool one, more uniformly cool than 
usual, This continued until about the 
1st day of April, when Spring came very 
suddenly. In fact, we might almost say 
that Spring was left out of the calendar 
this year, and that we passed directly 
from Winter to Summer. 

Our fruit at the present time bids fair 
to be a full crop. If we escape the 
“traditional frost” that threatens us at 
the full moon in April, we are booked 
for more fruit than we can take care of. 

Now, our relation to the truckers of 
the more southerly points in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida is 
this: Whilst our truck and fruit has 
been kept back by a cool, backward 
Spring, the States above named have 
been checked very materially by frost. 
All the more early and tender fruits and 
vegetables there have been checked, or 
in many instances ruined by the frosts. 

The result is that in most instances 
where replanting has been done farther 
down the coast the replanted truck will 
come off at about the same time ours 
does here, and a glut is the result. 

In short, while we have been retarded 
by the steady cold weather (no frosts of 
a damaging character), the far South 
has been badly cut by frosts, and at the 
sey writing it looks as though from 

ng Island to Florida we should all 
come in together, or so nearly so, as to 
clash very materially and disastrously. 

Our people are just now hurrying for- 
ward their spinach as rapidly as possible 
and finding good markets for the same. 
The potatoes planted in February have 
been very slow in coming up, and many 
of the earliest planted have rotted in the 

und. 

We were talking yesterday with one of 
our -leading truckers, a very intelligent 
and wide-awake gentleman, who gave us 
some interesting data as to his corn crops. 
He usually grows about 30 acres of corn 
each year, and grows it after spinach and 
Irish potatoes—that is to say, after he 
has sold off his spinach he puts in corn 
on the same land, and at the last culti- 
vation of the potatoes he plants corn be- 
tween the rows, as it makes it just a little 





late to wait until the potatoes are dug 
before putting in the corn. 

His average of corn, one year 
with another, oa hepwesis 40 and 50 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre. He 
figures the cost of corn at about 15 cents 
per bushel in the crib, and calculates on 
always getting at least 40 bushels, while 
in some instances he has made 16 barrels 
to the acre, or fully 80 bushels of shelled 
corn to the acre. 

In the light ‘of this gentleman’s ex- 
perience it seems entirely unnecessary for 
any of our farmers or truckers to buy 
corn of our Western (Egyptian) friends. 

From various causes we think the area 
in truck crops this Spring is not up to a 
full average. The uniformly cool Winter 
has retarded the growth of all Winter 
crops, so that, if it were not for the fact 
that the whole trucking coast was getting 
under headway at about the same time, 
we should be very hopeful of firm and 
steady prices for what seems to be a 
rather short supply. 

Strawberries have just fairly begun to 
bloom ; ere same. The frogs, 
those “ F, F. V.’s” (First Frogs of Vir- 
ginia), have just put in their anpearance, 
and the Spring birds are here in force. 
It is hardly probable that we shall get 
many berries to ship in April, and yet 
the weather may be of such a nature as 
to force everything ahead, and thus make 
up for a portion of the lost time. On 
April 1 we must have been fully 15 days 
behind time. 

To sum it all up, we do not believe 
that the amount of truck to go on to the 
market this year is to be feared, but it is 
going on to the market, all of it, practi- 
cally at the same time, or so nearly so as 
to demoralize the market. Only the very 
best of judgment will prevent the com- 
plete and continuous demoralization of 
the market. 

Several thousand acres of our finest 
trucking lands, and such lands as lie close 
to the city, have been diverted from 
trucking purposes, and have passed into 
the hands of syndicates to be used for 
city lots. It is true they will not all be 
needed or used for such purposes this 
year nor next, but they have been gen- 
erally withdrawn from market-gardening 
purposes, and we do not see where any 
considerable portions of these lands have 
been replaced by the utilization of other 
lands farther out; therefore we think, 
without doubt, that the actual area of 
land in truck crops is smaller by several 
thousand acres than it was in 1891. 

There is no assurance of a better yield 
than usual except in the line of berries. 
We advise the planting of more of the 
regular staple annual farm crops and less 
of the regular trucking crops, believing 
that by this method there is more real 
prosperity in store for our people than 
by continuing a full waly truck 
crops, and sending away several million 
dollars annually to pay for the staple 
farm products that are required for con- 
sumption here. One of our enterprising 
Norfolk County farmers this last year 
raised 45,000 bushels of corn, another 
20,000, and another 25,000 bushels. 

We believe that not one trucker in 10 
has ever figured carefully as to the cost 
of his truck laid down in New York or 
other northern markets. We have asked 
dozens of truckers to name the cost of a 
barrel of potatoes laid down in New 








York. Not one man in 20 will name a 
sum off hand; and invariably when 
they do figure carefully, they are greatly 
astonished at the ery few men 
are able to put a barrel of potatoes on 
to the New York market in June or 
July at a cost of less than $2. Itseems 
as though it should be done for less 
money, but when one figures carefully, 
he will find that the actual cost of a 
barrel of potatoes laid down in New 
York will entirely use up a brand new 
$2 bill. 

We have lately been getting at the 
price of corn, or not the price, but the 
cost to raise and crib it. cost runs 
all the way between 15 cents and 25 
cents per bushel. Of course much de- 
pends on the yield per acre. All esti- 
mates of cost, however, are based on a 
yield of 40 bushels to the acre. 

If our farmers and truckers would in 
some way manage to get at the cost of 
the different crops they raise, they would 
not only be surprised in many cases, but 
it would be of great value to them to 
know. It is generally conceded that 
there is but little (if any) money in the 
peanut crop, and we are prepared to see 
a very small acreage planted this season. 

To sum it all up, the truck situation 
seems to be this: The Winter crops are 
backward, and not up to the average 
either in quality or area. The Spring 
crops are all late on account of too much 
cold, wet weather since February. It 
looks as though the truck crops of the 
entire coast from Long Island to Geor- 
gia would be bunched, and reach the 
market at so nearly the same time as to 
knock prices down and keep them down. 

The consumer may be temporarily 
benefited by such a condition of things, 
but it is going to be hard on the pro- 
ducer—A. Jerrers, Editor of The 
Cornucopia, Norfolk, Va. 





Later from Norfolk. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: In my 
letter to you of late date I made refer- 
ence to the fact that our truckers look 
upon the “full moon” in April with 
considerable fear and distrust, as that is 
the time of all other times in the monih 
when frost is most likely to swoop down 
upon the early and tender fruits and 
vegetables, 

We had pretty good reason to hope 
that we would escape, but it was not to 
beso. We had frost on three successive 
nights at the time of “full moon,” and 
the bloom on many of the strawberry 


beds was frosted, and the crop damaged - 


to the extent of at least 10 per cent.; 
the damage consisting mainly in the fact 
that it makes the crop a few days later. 

The early berry market is the one that 
pays, and even if one-quarter or one- 
third the crop was cut off the balance is 
ample for all practical and profitable 
uses, but frost delays the crop so that we 
lose a few days of good prices. 

The cucumbers, beans, and cante- 
loupes, and tomatoes also, suffer from the 
frost, but as these crops are alway 
planted in succession the damage was 
not beyond repair. Most of the truck- 
ers, learning from experience, have found 
it advisable to plant beans, for example, 
in the following manner: After the 
ground is prepared, a crop is planted, 
and in a few days another crop of beans 
is planted in the same soil. If the first 
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crop is cut off it is more than probable 
that the — = is bo right, -_ 
coming rapidly on, takes the place o: 
crop cut off and makes a crop; while if 
the frost does not come, the plants which 
come from the subsequent sowings or 
plantings are thinned out to the required 
number in the hill. By being thus pre- 
pared, a frost is not such a Waterloo as 
it might be. ~ 

We have been discussing with our 
farmers and truckers lately the cost to 
raise a bushel of corn here. It is aston- 
ishing how people will differ in opinion 
as to the cost of raising a barrel of pota- 
toes, or a bushel of corn, or ton of hay, 
and it is still more astonishing to see how 
many there are who not only do not 
know these things, but seem to care less 
about it. Imagine a merchant not know- 
ing the cost of his goods. It is as neces- 
sary for the farmer to know the cost of 
production as it is for the iron man to 
know the cost to produce a ton of iron. 

It is pretty evident, that the cost of a 
bushel of corn here is hard to get below 
30 cents. We found people growing it 
for 25 cents, some for 20 cents, some for 
15 cents, and one man claimed that he 
could grow it and crib it for 10 cents per 
bushel. 

Corn, after potatoes, here can be grown 
and cribbed for 15 cents per bushel by 
using good management, and taking 
time by the forelock, etc. Our best corn 
here is generally grown after a crop of 
potatoes, or kale, or spinach has been 
taken off the land the same season. 

We have one man here, a very intel- 
ligent and successful trucker, who raises 
about 30 acres of corn each year, and 
who claims that it costs him but 15 cents 
per bushel. We should like to compare 
notes through your columns with some 
of the corn-growers elsewhere as to the 
co:t to grow and crib a bushel of corn. 

If not taking too much of your space, 
we should like to show how he raises and 
cribs his corn at 15 cents per bushel 
cost.—A. JerrerRs, Norfolk, Va. 


Sowing Celery or Other Small Seeds. 


Epitor AMERICAN FarMER: One 
Spring my father brought home a dol- 
lar’s worth of celery seed, which he pro- 
ceeded to sow. I watched the operation, 
and, when it was finished, remarked that 
I would buy a five-cent paper of seed, 
and from it would .raise more plants than 
he would raise from the seed-bed just 
made, 

He told me to “go ahead.” 

The seed purchased, I selected an old, 
unused hot-bed to sow it in. It was too 
late in the season for using glass, but I 
knew the soil would be good. After 
digging it over and raking it light and 
fine, I took out a panful of the earth, 
and with a piece of board leveled” and 
smoothed the surface of the bed. With 
a piece of lath for a marker, I made 
straight, shallow furrows by pressing its 
edge lightly into the soil. In these the 
seed was sown, and scarcely covered by 
sifting on the panful of earth saved for 
the purpose. 

The bed was next thoroughly damp- 
ened with quite warm water applied with 
a whisk broom, so as not to disturb seeds 
or soil, after which the whole surface was 
covered with old boards. A few days 
later, on lifting the boards, the seeds were 
found to have germinated. The bed was 








again moistened with warm water as be- 
fore and the boards replaced, though they 
were now raised about half an inch from 
the surface. As the plants increased in 
vigor, the boards were raised higher, 
until their protection being no longer 
needed they were removed entirely. 

I raised all the celery plants that 
grew on our place that year, my father’s 
seed-bed proving a total failure, as I was 
sure it would. 

I have used the same method since 
with unvaryingsuccess, Indeed, it seems 
impossible to fail, as every condition nec- 
essary to germination is met by the plan. 
Warmth and moisture are the first requi- 
sites to start the germ into growth; then 
as it pushes a rootlet downward, the soil 
while lying snugly about it must still be 
light enough to be easily penetrated. 
Light is not necessary until the ascend- 
ing stem has reached the surface. 

It takes somewhat longer to prepare a 
bed in the manner described than it does 
to prepare it in the usual way, but the 
greater expenditure of time is much 
more than compensated for by the cer- 
tainty of the resultsa—Emity E. West, 
Flint, Mich, 


A Pew Hints on Gardening for Market. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: From 
17 years’ experience, using a close, ob- 
serving eye, I have learned many things 
which is essential to a successful business— 
things which must be closely and care- 
fully attended to, or else a failure will be 
the result. There are so many little ex- 

and large ones, too, that must 

be watched to keep them down as small 
as possible. Yet one must not be too 
afraid of them, for they are too essential 
to success. Another thing of great im- 
portance is proper and timely attention 
to small things. These things are often 
so small an item that one would think 
not worth anything, but they are a 
corrosive substance that are eating on the 
vitals of the business until it is incurable. 
The mere mention of these things is not 
sufficient to the inexperienced. They 
need these particularized. But it is not 
my purpose to do so in this article. 

hen entering the business of market 
gardening, if one is not very watchful he 
will neglect to raise crops that will in the 
end bring in profit. He will endeavor 
to raise all the crops that old-experienced 
gardeners do, and lacking knowledge 
either of his ‘market or inethod of culture 
he fails. The inexperienced gardener 
should become well acquainted with his 
market, learn what crops are in most de- 
mand, and then raise largely of these. 
There are but few who will not consume 
some garden vegetables; but there may be 
a small demand in some, while others will 
use large quantities. Now, it is very 
proper for the gardener to grow all cro 
necessary to satisfy the market, for he 
must teach consumers to look to him to 
supply their every want, that he may to 
some extent control the whole market. 
If he does not supply all the vegetables 
that the market demands, the consumer 
in looking for a particular vegetable of 
which he does not grow will buy of others 
the vegetables he does grow. 

The first and most important crop is 
the manure crop. I call it a crop be- 
cause it can be grown. It can be grown 
a good crop, or neglected and made a 
poor crop. It can be raised a big crop, 











or neglected and make alittle crop. But 
to be successful and maké other crops 
profitable, the manure crop must be a 
good one, every way large and of good 
quality s and I believe the man that 
ails in this crop in the least will fail in 
the vegetable crops. 

There is one crop that I would advise 
to strictly avoid raising, and that is weeds; 
there is no demand for them. I have 
and am ashamed to say do raise an 
abundance of them, and have never 
found sale for them neither do they 
aid in growing or selling other crops. 

To succeed at market gardening a man 
must not only grow good vegetables, which 
go a great way and must be done, but he 
must be a good salesman; for a lack of 
this ability will cause failure, as he must 
make everything count. A salesman 
must be quick, firm, and to the point, 
and very polite; he must be at market 
promptly, and prompt to fill all engage- 
ments. 


An aid to success is to sell none but 
the best, and that in the best order. Use 
none but nice, clean baskets. ThisI find 
quite essential. No customer wants to 
buy vegetables or fruits from a dirty, 
dingy-looking basket; neither will they 
if they can do better. Give good measure, 
weight, and put as good at the bottom as 
at the top.—Tuos, D, Barrp, Greenville, 
Ky. 


The Hop-Plant Louse Does not Hiber- 
nate in the Ground. 

In the mens regions of the far 
northwest, all discoveries in reference to 
the life history of Phorodon humuli, as 
the hop-plant louse is scientifically known, 
have great Rag any rd the people en- 
gaged in t industry. <A recent 
number of the Beatle (Washington) 
Post-Intelligencer contained an item an- 
nouncing that the stem-mother of the in- 
sect in question had been found in the 
earth at the roots of the hop plant. When 
Pangea of the alleged stem-mother of 
the hop-plant louse‘ were sent to Prof. 
Riley, the Government Entomologist, 
they proved to be an underground form 
of another plant-louse belonging to the 

nus Tychea, which has no close re- 
fation to the hop-plant louse, but belon, 
to an entirely different sub-family. All 
sorts of insects can be found at the roots 
or near the base of the hop vine during 
the Winter months—a fact which has often 
misled not only practical hop-growers but 
other investigators, and the ideas that 
have been promulgated in Washington 
are but repetitions of those that prevailed 
in the East and ‘in the old country prior 
to the exact observations and discoveries 
by which Prof. Riley has given us the 
true Winter history of the insect. Only 
the most careful and competent study of 
the insects found in the ground will pre- 
vent investigators from falling into the 
earlier blunders made in the East and in 
other parts of the world. The Winter 
egg occurs only upon Plum, and it is upon 
this plant that the stem-mother will be 
found in the Spring, and spraying the 
plum trees shortly after the foliage puts 
out is without doubt by far the best pre- 
ventive measure which we can have. 


A Query. 
If the little fishes didn’t have Sunday 
schools what would become of the Sab- 











bath fisherman ?—New York Herald. 


"THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 

Pruning should not be done after 
blossom time. 

In pruning small orchards the thumb 
and finger were declared to be the best 
implement that could be used at the 
Calif ornia State Horticultural society. 

Nitrate of soda has been found very 
effective for root lice on h trees, A 
quart to each tree is for the tree on 
general principles, and destructive to the 
lice in i , 

Women can prune as well.as men, and 
often better, but are apt to find it tiring 
to stand on the rounds of a ladder. 
Ladders made with broader steps, are 
better for them. 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Pomological Society at Washington, D. 
C., one man exhibited 335 varieties of 
ere in behalf of the Virginia Board 
of Agriculture. 








All fruits, nearly, are known to be 
firmer and do better when grown upon a 
stony soil or a limestone soil than upon 
rich land, and a dressing of potash with 
lime in the form of a soluble phosphate 
will improve them in this res 

The common expression is that the 
fruit business is sure to de overdone, but 
it never has been. It is a good deal 
with fruit-growing as with the learned 
professions. “There is always room at 
the top,” and this applies as well to hor- 
ticulture as tostatesmanship. It always 
pays to excel. 

t is a waste of time and labor to 
plant young trees in an old orchard to 
replace dead ones. The ground is al- 
ready occupied with millions of roots 
from the id trees, and the young ones 
have a poor show to get started. But 
farmers seldom think of this, and then 
wonder why they do not flourish. 

Fruit trees should not be sprayed while 
in blossom. The right time is immedi- 
ately after the blooms have fallen. Paris 
green and London purple must both be 
deposited on the fruit to have any effect, 
and as the petals cover the fruit this 
cannot be done until they have withered 
and fallen from the trees. Then, too, if 
the blossoms are sprayed, bees will gather 
honey from such poisonous flowers, tak- 
ing in enough poison to taint the honey, 
if not to kill themselves. 


A Threatened Insect Danger. 

The larva of a two-winged fly, very 
closely allied to the Apple Maggot, does 
great damage to the fruit of the orange 
in Mexico by boring into the pulp. The 
fly is known as lugens. The 
larva renders the fruit unfit for eating 

urposes, and although fruit dealers in 
Sor Orleans are familiar with the grub 
and its work on the oranges that are 
brought into that market from Mexico, 
no reports have yet been received of the 
insects injuring the growing oranges of 
Florida. Prof. Riley, Government En- 
tomologist, calls attention to the danger 
of introducing and establishing so formi- 
dable a ae to orange culture, and fears 
that without precautions the increase in 
railroad communication and the spread 
of railroad systems between the United 
States and Mexico will be followed by 








the establishment of this very unwelcome 
guest in our orange-growing sections. ~ 
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HE WAS A BRONSON. 


Story of a Vendetta—Love Proves Stronger Than 


Sworn Vengeance. 








BY OPIE P. READ, 


HE first thing I clearly remember was 
hearing my father declare that he would 
kill Sam Olney. We lived in Virginia, 
far from any town. Between our family 
and the Olneys there existed a deadly 
feud, and though I could not, even after 
hearing my father’s declaration, compre- 
hend the full significance of the threat, 
yet I went to bed in an uneasy state of 
mind that night, and upon awaking early 
the next morning I asked my mother if 
father had killed Sam Olney. She bade 
me hush. I can see her pale face now. 

“T am afraid something awful is going 
to happen,” she said, “but you mustn’t 
say a word about it. For a long time a 
deadly hatred—but you cannot under- 
stand it.” 

I urged her to tell me more, but she 
would not. After breakfast I asked my 
father, and, without showing the least sign 
of fear, he told me that the Olneys were 
wolves, and that God made them to be 
killed ; and when I asked him why God 
did not kill them, he laughed, tossed me 
up, and answered— 

“ Because he wanted to give the Bron- 
sons that pleasure.” 

There had been, I soon learned, several conflicts between the Bronsons and the 
Olneys, and my grandfather and two of my uncles had been killed by them. Sam 
Olney, one of the most desperate of the gang, and indeed the only surviving one, 
had left the community immediately after the last fight, and his sudden reappearance 
had again opened up the feud. 

A long time must have passed since I had heard my father’s threat, and Olney 
must have left the neighborhood again, for I had grown to be quite a large boy, 
when, one day, my father called me and said : 

“ Milton, I want to talk to you. Come out to the stable. I don’t want your 
mother to hear me. Now,” he said, when we had reached the stable, “I am going 
out to-day to kill Sam Olney.” 

“TI wish I could kill him,” I remember to have answered. 

“ Brave boy,” he said, stooping down and kissing me, “brave boy! Oh, you 
are a true Bronson, and I know that if Olney should kill me you would, after a 
while, kill him and all his accursed race. God has made a great difference between 
those people and us, my son, and it is not a sin to kill them. Your mother is 
afraid that I shall get hurt, and if she should ask you if you know where I am, tell 
her no.” 

“T will.” 

He rode away, carrying a gun with him, and I went back to the house, grieving 
hecause I was not large enough to go with him. 

“ Milton, where is your father?” my mother asked. 

“IT don’t know.” 

* Didn’t you go to the stable with him this morning?” 

“No.” 

“ Milton ” She took me in her arms and wept. 

Night came. Hour after hour mother stood in the door, holding a light. She 
Lade me go to bed; I would not, but stood near her. Sometimes we would walk 
down to the gate, and then, coming back disappointed, would resume our weary 
watch, mother holding the light. 

“ Let us walk up the road,” she said. 

She went in advance, holding the light high above her head. «How like an 
angel she looked, the darkness parting to let her pass. 

We had reached the bend of the road, nearly half a mile from the house, when 
a gust of wind blew out the light. 

“ Let us go back,” she said. “Wait a moment. What noise is that?” 

“ Tt is a wagon,” I answered. 

The wagon came down the hill and passed us. 

“ Let us go back,” mother said. 

We went down the hill, following the wagon. Suddenly she broke away from 
ime and ran toward home. I soon knew the cause; the wagon had passed through 
our gate. I heard mother scream, and when I reached the door two men were 
helping father out of the wagon. 











“Don’t be scared, now,” he said. “I’m not hurt much. Be all right in a 
day or two.” 

They took him into the house. “Lay me on Milton’s lounge,” he said. 

“Oh, no, Emmett,” mother pleaded, “let us put you on the bed. Lay him 
here,” she said, beginning to arrange the pillows. The men were about to obey, 
when, in a strong voice, he demanded— 

“Put me on Milton’s lounge!” : 

They did so. Mother sank on her knees beside him. One of the men, a doc- 
tor, drew her aside and said something to her. - 

“ What did you tell her?” father asked. 

“Nothing, except that you may be out in a day or two.” 

“ What has become of my gun?” 

“Tt is in the wagon.” 

“ Bring it here!’ 

Oh, no, Emmett, not to-night,” mother pleaded. “They will take it out of 
the wagon now, but” —— 

“ Bring that gun.” 

The gun was brought. 

“ Milton,” said my father, “this gun will be yours.” 

I stood with the gun leaning against my breast. 

“T want you to take this gun wherever you go—where is my knife?” he sud- 
denly broke off. 

“ Here,” said the doctor, handing it to him. 

“ Milton, take this knife, too,” father continued, “and wear it, and never go 
away from oT without that gun, and whenever you see an Olney shoot him.” 

“T will.” 

“Swear it—wait. Bring me a pen and ink and some r. 

“Emmett,” mother began to plead, but he demanded obedience. “ Now, prop 
me up in bed,” said he. They obeyed, and placing the paper on a school atlas, he 
wrote the following : 

“T, Milton Bronson, do to my dying father swear and hope to God that I may 
forever burn in hell if I do not kil or try to kill Sam Olney whenever I find him, 
and that if I ever find any of his near relatives I will kill them.” 

“You can write your name, can’t you, Milton?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then sign this.” 

“ Emmett, read it, please,” mother asked. He read the words, and I signed 
the paper. Mother stood sobbing, with her face hidden in her hands, 

“ Anna, don’t be frightened,” said father. “Iam not going to die now, and 
only drew up this paper as a sort of will. Everybody go to bed now. * Doctor, if 
you think it necessary, you may come again in the morning.” 

He did come again the next morning, and for many mornings afterward, but 
father grew no better. Mother was a deeply religious woman, and one day she 
sent fora preacher. Father, who was so weak he could scarcely talk, greeted him 
kindly. The preacher took a seat near my lounge—father would never consent to 
be moved—and began to talk of the wickedness of this world and of the necessity 
of forgiving here if we hoped to be forgiven hereafter. 

“That may be true,” father answered. 

“Then can you not forgive the man who shot you?” 

“No, sir; that would be the weakness of a fool instead of the generosity of a 


” 


man. 
“ And can you hope for mercy in Heaven if you show none here?” 
“Mercy,” said my father, “is shown to those who are in our power. Do you 
see anyone in my power?” 

“ Yes,” the preacher answered, and he pointed to me. Father frowned. 
“That boy is in your power, Mr. Bronson,” the preacher continued. “You have 
on him a cruel grasp that you are not willing death should release. You want to 
make vengeance his aim in life. Release him.” 

My father looked at me and said: “ Milton, you are a true Bronson.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Where is the paper you signed ? ” 

“T have put it away where no one can find it.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“T am going to read it every day.” 

“ And when you are a man ”. 

“T am going to kill Sam Olney.” 

My father, uttering a cry of delight, held his hands out toward me. Mother 
stood near, weeping. . 

“Mr. Bronson,” said the preacher, “ you are an educated man, a man of books 
and refinement. If you were ignorant, I should not be surprised, but as it is I am 
shocked. Do you believe in God?” 
sed I do,” father answered, “and that God in whom I believe said, ‘ Vengeance 
is mine.’” 

“ Yes, he said that vengeance was his, not yours—not your son’s.” 

“God deals no vengeance except with an instrument,” father replied. 

“ Do you believe that God gave his Son to the world to suffer and die for 
mankind?” 

“Yes; but the most important factor in that transaction—Judas—was tortured 
by a burning conscience until he hanged himself, and ever since that time he has 
been held up as the most despicable of all men.” 

“ Ah, but Christ forgave even those who tortured him.” 

“Yes; for his mission was one of peace and forgiveness.” 

“Well, and contemplating that divine mission, can you not forgive?” 
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“No; I am not immortal.” 

“ But you hope to be.” 

“ Not an immortal who forgives the Olneys, 

“ And you intend to die thus?” 

“T do.” 

“ Suppose you should be damned ?” 

“Then I should be rewarded by seeing the Olneys suffer.” 

“Sister Bronson,” said the preacher, turning to my mother, “ it is of no use to 
talk to him.” 

A dark and stormy night came, and when the storm had blown away my 
father’s soul was gone. We buried him under a tree near the house, and, unob- 
served, I often sat beneath the tree that sheltered the mound and read my oath. 
Mother, many and many a time, besought me to burn the paper, but I always 
answered, “I am a Bronson.” She had never been very strong, and gradually she 
went into a decline. I loved her dearly—I worshiped her—but I could not for- 
swear my oath. A voice from the grave bade me keep it. 

Mother grew weaker day by day, and when the weather was pleasant she and 
I would sit together at the grave. 

Ah, how vivid is the memory of our last visit to the tree that sheltered the 
grave! The night was black ; and now, when such a night comes, I fancy that it 
is the despairing and damned soul of a once bright day. 

We were sitting by the fire, mother and I. The day had been wild, and the 
few showers of rain that had fallen seemed as tears wrung in agony from the 
clouds. I could see that she was even weaker than she had been the day before. 

“ Milton,” she said, “ I cannot be with you much longer.” 

“ Don’t talk that way, mother.” 

“ We should face the truth, my son. I do not fear to die, but”—— 

“ But what, mother?” 

She leaned over, put her arms about my neck, and said: 

“My son, it almost breaks my heart to think that I shall die and leave you 
determined to keep your awful oath.” 

I said nothing. Her tears were upon my cheeks. 

“Milton, why don’t you speak?” 

“ Because I do not know what to say, mother.” 

“Say something, my darling.” 

“Tam a Bronson,” I replied. 

She arose with difficulty, and, taking down the lamp, told me to follow her. 
We went out into the night and turned toward the grave of my father. She 
carried the light high above her head. How like an angel she looked, the dark- 
ness parting to let her pass. One week from that night I went to the tree again. 
There were two graves under it. 

I was taken by a distant relative to be educated. He knew nothing of the 
Olneys ; and when I begged him to let me take my gun with mé, he declared that 
we could not carry it so long a distance. I wept bitterly, but he would not yield. 
But I had the knife and I had my oath. , 

Then came my school days and then my days at college. I had studied hard 
and had read many books, but I was a Bronson still. I wore my oath in an inner 
pocket of my undershirt, next to my heart, and I carried the knife no matter whither 
I went. I had no particular aim in life—that is, with regard to what calling I 
should follow. Everything was subservient to the fulfilment of my vow. A voice 
from the grave was constantly sounding in my ears, I wrote to a friend who lived 
near my old home and asked if Sam Olney were still alive. He answered that 
Olney had long ago left the neighborhood and that no one knew whither he had 
gone. Several weeks later I received a letter from my friend telling me that Sam 
Olney had recently been killed in California. 

After this I became more cheerful, though for a time I regretted that I had 
not killed the slayer of my father. 

I studied law and was admitted to the bar. There was but little business in 
our quiet town, and when one day I received a letter from a former fellow-student 
telling me to come to Kentucky and take a partnership with him, I immediately 
decided to go. I went as far as I could by rail, and then bought a horse and set 
out across the country. One night, when I was within 25 miles of the town where 
1 was to settle, a furious rainstorm burst upon me. There was no shelter to be 
found ; and as it was more dangerous to turn aside into the woods than to stay in 
the road, I continued to fight my way, though the road was exceedingly rough. I 
remember that my horse stumbled violently. Then all was a blank until I saw a 
girl standing near me. I was ina house. The girl, noticing my look of inquiring 
astonishment, said : ; 

“We found you in the road where your horse had fallen, and brought you 
here. That was night before last. Do you feel very bad?” 

? a don’t feel very well,” I answered. “Has a doctor seen me?” 

“ es,” 

“Did he say I was very badly hurt ?” 

“Yes. Several of your ribs and your right leg are broken.” 

She was a lovely creature. Her beauty made me forget my injuries, and as I 

easted my eyes upon her she blushed. 

“ Father has gone to the mill, but will be back soon,” she said. “I—we were 
‘ery anxious to find out your name, but we couldn’t find anything at all in your 


. }0ckets or valise. Father said that it wouldn’t do for a man like you to die—you 


looked so strong and could be of 80 much use in the world. Heis a great admirer 
of strong men.” 

“ What is your father’s name?” I asked. 

She told me, and then asked my name. “My name is William Johnson,” I 








answered. Why did I tell her a lie? Her father’s name was Sam Olney. I 
closed my eyes. 

“You lon not asked my name,” she said. 

“ What is it?” I asked, without opening my eyes. 

“Mary,” she answered. “Do you want anything!” 

“ No,” I replied, still with my eyes closed ; “ nothing except to be quiet.” 

“Sam Olney!” I mused. “ How fortunate that I did not carry my name 
with me! But where is my oath”. I was startled. “No, here it is, with a 
revengeful heart beating against it.” My father’s very words rang in my ears. 
Would I keep my oath? I would. The beauty of an angel could not swerve me. 
I would stay with Sam Olney until I was well, and then, telling him my name, I 
would cut out his heart with- my father’s knife. Should I stop at that? No. In 
the meantime I would win his daughter's love if I could, and, by killing her father 
and 5 moe. her, break her heart. 

opened my eyes and looked about the room. Just then I heard her voice, 

and then there came heavy footsteps in the hall. I pressed my hand—my oath was 
under it—to my heart. . 

A tall man, rather old, entered the room. “How are you getting along?” 
= he, seating himself near my bed. I would win his friendship and then kill 

m. 











“Mr, Otney,” I Sarp, Hotpina Out My Hann. 


“ Very well,” I answered. “ Your kindness” 

“There, now, don’t mention that. My daughter tells me that your name is 
Johnson.” ‘ 

“ Yeg, sir ; William Johnson.” 

“ Are you related to the Johnsons that live in Orange County, Virginia.?” 

I knew them well. One of them was the friend to whom I had written 
regarding the whereabouts of Sam Olney, but I answered— 

“No, sir. My people are from North Carolina.” 

“ Don’t you feel as if you might eat a little something? Mary has fixed a 
quail for you.” 

I lay that night gloating over my coming vengeance. The luscious fruit of 
revenge was ripening within my very grasp. I dozed off, and awoke with a cry. 
I had, I thought, plunged my knife into the old man’s heart, and had seen the girl, 
after kneeling at my feet, stab herself. 

“Can I do anything for you, Mr. Johnson?” 

It was Sam Olney’s voice. He had heard my cry and had come into the 
room. 

“No, I thank you.” 
“ Are you suffering much?” 
“No; I have been dreaming.” 
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“ Whenever you want anything, call me.” 

The days wore along, and, oh, that girl’s beauty almost maddened me at times. 
One night I dreamed that I caught her in my arms and pressed her to my bosom. 
My oath took fire and burned up, and then I thought my soul caught fire, and 
a. howling, I ran through the woods. Ah, how gentle she was—but I hated 


One day—I was now able to sit up—she sat near me, reading. 

“I am forgetting to win her love,” I mused, and then, waiting until she 
glanced up at me, which I knew she would do, I said: 

“ Do you find your book so very entertaining?” 

“No; it is positively stupid. It is all about such , tiresome people ! 
Good people in real life may be well enough, but in a book they are intolerable. 
If 1 were to write a book I would have my characters quarrel and fight.” 

“ And kill one another?” I asked. 

“ Yes, some of them should die. But I would have no murders. I would have 
them killed fairly.” 

“ May I ask how old you are?” 

“Yes, Iam 17.” 

Her father had killed mine before she was born. 

“Do I look older?” she mischievously asked. 

“ We cannot estimate the age of a diamond by looking at it,” I said, and then 
gloated over her blushes. She went out into the yard, and I heard her singing as 
she drove the cows into the lot. 

Old Sam Olney would often sit up late, talking to me. He was not an igno- 
rant man, and he was inclined to be imaginative. So much the better. His s ul 
would tremble when, just before stabbing him, I should say, “I am a Bronson.” 

“Soon as you able to walk, we will go hunting,” the old man said one 
night. “Can you shoot?” 

“Tam not a good shot,” I answered, “but I cay pull a trigger.” 

“All right. I will let you take a gun that has done some good work in its 
day—a gun that saved = once, A man was trying to kill me, and his gun 
sn Mine didn’t. was a long time ago, but I love that old gun for its 
work, not so much that it saved my life, but because it took his, Are you ill? 
Mary, bring a glass of water.” 

The days wore along, and I was now able to walk, but I did not go hunting. 
I did not want to see that gun. Once I thought, “I will take it out and kill him 
with it,” but then I thought that the knife would be better, would inspire more 
terror when his startled eyes should catch its gleam of death. 

I could not tell the girl that I loved her, for in attempting to caress her, I 
verily believe that I should have choked her to death. Had my vow maddened 
me to insanity ? 

One fe ger I said to myself: “To-morrow morning I will kill him. Early 
at morning I ae into his room and awake him with a startling exclamation.” 
I had my over and over of late—had gazed at the paper while sitting in 
the woods, although every word of it was written on my heart. 

I can never forget that night. I do not want to forget it. Isat on a log in 
the woods. The day had been cold and cloudy. Suddenly I became aware of 
sweetest and softest music. I looked up, startled. Snow was falling on the dead 
leaves, I sat there, soothed and softened by that music. Oh, what an ap- 
peal to the soul! I returned to the house. Everything was quiet. I went to my 
room and sat down in the dark. I still heard the music of the snow. “My God!” 
I suddenly thought, “am Ilosingmy mind?” I heard someone outside, I looked 
out of the window, and saw Mary walking in the snow-feathered darkness, carrying 
a 7 high above her head. I thought of my mother, and in a gasp I breathed 
of , “ How like an l, the darkness dividing to let her pass.” 

“T cannot find him,” f heard her say to herself when she stepped into the 
hallway, ted by a thin partition from the window where I stood. She had 
been the light looking for me. 

I lay down, but did not try to sleep. Would I keep my oath? Yes, at day- 
light. I dozed off to sleep, though I tried not to,and when I awoke njy-cheeks 
were wet. ? 

“T will — my oath though it tear my own heart out,” I said as I rose. I 
walked up and down the room, softly, for the old man slept in the next room. I 
sat down at the window and looked out. The clouds were gone; the moon was 
nee g but I still heard the music of the snow. The flakes, warm instead of cold, 

to be falling on my heart. I would not yield. I closed my eyes to shut 
out the brightness of the moon, and then fancy threw a picture before me—my 
mother and old Sam Olney’s daughter, carrying lights high above their heads, 
looking for me. 

“ Oh, father,” I groaned, sinking upon my knees,” take back the awful paper 
you bade me sign. I cannot keep my oath, father. If you are in Heaven ”—I 


shuddered—* if you are in Heaven, or any spirit world, and have influence, you 
may tell the powers that rule there to send me to an endless torment, but I cannot 
commit m . You tried to kill this man—you sought him and snapped your 


d then he killed you. I will destroy the oath.” 

the knife—I had held it all night—and thrust my hand into my 
paper was gone. Just then I heard a mumbling sound in the adjoin- 
to the door, opened it just a little, and listened. The old man 
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said, “ I have sworn to kill them all, but I cannot. Here before 
” I started and then vere into the room. Daylight was coming 
window, and on the floor beside him, where he knelt, there lay a piece 
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“O God,” the old man continued, “ he came here under an assumed name, and 
while he sat in the woods I heard him swear that he would kill me this morning. 
Then I thought that I would kill him, but I cannot, iy eg loves him ; she 
sought him last night, to beg him to go — and came back thinking that he was 
gone. Lord, I will not kill him, but he will be in here to kill me. I”—— 

He arose. “An old man’s prayer is a silly thing,” he said. “I don’t know 
how to pray, but I will not kill him.” ‘ 

“Mr. Olney,” I said, stepping into the room. He gazed at me without aston- 
ishment, without emotion. “Mr. Olney,” I said, holding out my hand. He seized 
it, drew me toward him, and, pointing to the sitting-room, said, “ Mary.” ; 

I opened the door of the sitting-room. Mary was kneeling beside a chair. 

“Angel!” I cried. She sprang toward me, and I caught her in my arms. — 
Selected Stories. 





RUSSIAN DESTITUTION. 


Caused by the Systematic Robbery and Oppression of Those Who Till the Soil. 

As a matter of fact, the crisis began, not two years , but at least 11, be- 
cause 'e year 1880 marks the epoch in which the results of the exhaustion of both 
land and people began to appear quite am 

The Imperial Commission of 1871 established by its extensive investigations 
the astounding fact that the Russian peasants pay to the State in taxes about 45 
per cent. of their total income derived from all sources, agricultural and manu- 
facturing. ‘Though nominally imposed upon property, this is no longer a property 
tax. It is a tax upon labor, differing from serfdom only in form. Out of his six 
days’ work the peasant was bound to give to the State about three days. This was 
more than any taxpayer could stand. With the insecurity of industrial work and 
the fluctuations of the harvest, the peasant could not possibly make both ends 
meet. He contracted debts which absorbed more than the improved quality of 
free labor could produce. According to the lowest estimates, the peasant has now 
to work for the State and the money-lenders no less than four days a week 
(Slonimsky.) Thus the amount of gratuitous labor has increased from 45 to 66 
per cent., and only 33 per cent. of his nominal time is left to the t for his 
own maintenance, The peasants were defeated in the hard struggle for existence. 
There are many and frightful proofs of their gradual impoverishment, such as the 
diminution of the consumption of bread and the terrible mortality in the rural dis- 
tricts, which in 13 provinces is higher than that of the towns, and in 1880 reached 
62 per thousand. 

The provinces which are now distinguished as those where the distress is most 
severe occupy a rather conspicuous place in the table of mortality. The rh g's is 
observable in that of Orel, where the average mortality reaches the frightful figure 
of 46.7 per thousand, which is far more than double the average mortality of London. 
The Province of, Nijni Novgorod follows, showing a mortality of 46.5; Samara, 
44.6; Perm, Simbirak, Orenburg, Viatka, showing a death rate between 43 and 46; 
all exceeding the average mortality for the empire by six or nine per thousand. 
Holy Russia, with her excellent climate and soil, has the highest death rate in 
Europe, 37.3. Only upon the barren rocks of Finland is the death rate 21.4. 

In Russia the whole burden of the State weighs upon the agricultural 
population—the peasants. Those of them who depended exclusively upon 
agriculture were the first to be ruined, although their land was the best in the 
country, and, indeed, in Europe. 

In Russia there is one unmistakable test of the degree of destitution of every 
district or village; it is the amount of arrears in taxes, for they are collected rod 
in hand with relentless severity. The provinces heading the list are precisely those 
which are now the centers of the famine, as, for instance, Samara, with an arrear of 
11,400,000 rubles; Kazan, with 7,700,000; Nijni Novgorod and Saratof, each 
with about 2,500,000. Simbirsk, Voronej, Tambov, all have millions of arrears, 
which represent hundreds of thousands of blows of the rod inflicted on the destitute 
in the vain hope of extorting the payment of their debt.—Stepniak in the 
Fortnightly Review. 





The Drain of Nitrogen. 

The fertility of a soil may be said to be practically determined by the.amount 
it contains, in a condition available for the crops’ needs, of’ certain substances, of 
which nitrogen is the most important from several points of view. In countries 
like our own, where an exhaustive system of husbandry has long been practiced, it 
has been found necessary, in order to maintain a heavy yield of crops, to restore, in 
the form of artificial manures, these fertilizing ingredients. In the past the chief 
artificial manures which have been used for this purpose have been guano, bones, 
mineral phosphates, and nitrate of soda. Of these, guano has been nearly entirely 
used up, and unless new deposits are discovered—which seems extremely unlikely— 
it will ere long cease to be procurable. The supply of bones has also been largely 
diminished, although there is always a certain amount being annually rendered 
available for this purpose. It is many years ago since Baron Liebig wrote: 

“England is robbing all other countries of the condition of their fertility. 
Already, in her eagerness for bones, she has turned up the battlefields of Leipsic, of 
Waterloo, and of the Crimea; already from the catacombs of Sicily she has carried 
away the skeletons of many successive generations. Annually she removes from 
the shores of~other countries to her own the manurial equivalent of three millions 
and a half of men, whom she takes from us the means of supporting, and squanders 
down her sewers to the sea. Like a vampire, she hangs upon the neck of 


a of the entire world! and sucks the heartblood from nation# 
ought of justice toward, without a shadow of lasting advantage #@— 


without a 


herself.” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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66 PARTNERS.” 


Bacteria, Peas & Co., Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Nitrogen—Farmers’ Orders Given Prompt and 
Special Attention. 








ow? ACTERIA ” is, in 1892, a word to conjure with, and bacteria and bacilli 
2% and streptococci take the place in our modern thought that used to be oc- 
y cupied by witches and spooks and things of that sort. The man of the 
** day for a suitable consideration would jam his foot through a looking- 
glass, and spilt salt or 13 at the table have no terrors for him, but he 
cherishes a healthy respect for the bacterium. He has a vague idea that 
it is a terror that lieth in wait especially for him. To his mind it is a most malev- 
olcnt little creation, ever ready and aching to distribute miscellaneous affliction 
broadcast. Horn ail, chicken cholera, corns, iron rust, consumption, everything 
that is unpleasant is the fault of the little busy bacterium, and it no redeeming 
virtue. This isn’t 80, however, for though the fecund little fungi are hardly, 
strictly speaking, cheerful company, yet they are much more useful than they get 
credit for being. Compared with the uncounted and uncountable millions of in- 
offensive bacteria which quietly pursue their great end in life—the destruction of 
refuse of all kinds—the few disease-producing kinds are like scattered banditti. 
The former produce bad smells now and then, but the ultimate result of their labors 
is cleanliness. Were it not for these toilers of the land and sea the earth would be 
cumbered with the waste of her superabundant life. But there are bacteria and 
bacteria, as somebody very justly remarks. There are many kinds positively bene- 
ficial, besides those which do their good by ridding us of that which is worse than 
they. Yeast, for instance, is practically nothing. but agglomerated masses of bac- 
terial life. Possibly, however, it is not politic to say much about yeast in trying to 
prove the bacteria useful, for it is quite likely many of the American farmers pos- 
sess pretty positive ideas of their own as to the exact usefulness or the reverse of 
wine and beer yeast to the human race. Asto the usefulness of bread yeast they 
will probably all agree. 

One of the prettiest discoveries of modern science as applied to agriculture 
has resulted in the unearthing of a new race of bacilli which possess much interest 
for many reasons, These little organisms have sémehow acquired a power unknown 
to all other plants—that of abstracting nitrogen from the air and converting it into 
forms suited for plant food. To the many farmers who have more or less dear- 
bought knowledge of the necessity of artificial fertilizers, and, indeed, to this bourn 
must we all come, it is hardly -remeer to explain that nitrogen in some form of 
combination is one of the indispensable requisites for vegetable growth. Plants 
need 25 or 30 elements in varying proportions, but usually any given soil contains 
more than enough of everything except nitrogen compounds, phosphoric acid, and 

tash, and it isto supply the lack of one or all of these three substances that ferti- 
ben are used. Nitrogen forms about 80 per cent. of the atmosphere, but it exists 
there in the free state—that is, not combined with any other substance—and is there- 
fore not available to plants, For nutritive purposes the roots must find it alread 
combined with some other body. This combination, however, takes place wi 
great difficulty, and except when occurring through the machinations of our bac- 
terial friends, only as a result of lightning, or it maybe, of flame. 

As nitrogen compounds are decidedly high priced, this indisposition of the 
atmospheric nitrogen to convert itself into assimilable forms has its unpleasant 
features. For hundreds of years, however, the farmers have known that growing 
a crop of clover, peas or beans and plowing it under while green, hightened the 
fertility of the land ; and for a decade or so the chemists have ) ona that this was 
due to the fact that these plants could somehow accumulate combined nitrogen in 
excess of that which they found in the soil. Then somebody of an inquiring turn 
of mind noticed that the warty excrescences with which the roots of these particular 
plants are usually covered, did not appear when their seeds were sown in flowerpots 
filled with earth which had been roasted to kill all bacteria, and the plants watered 
with previously-boiled water. Under these conditions the roots were found to 
remain perfectly smooth. But it was found that nodules soon formed when the 
baked soil was mixed with a little fresh garden earth. On microscopical examina- 
tion the nodules were found swarming with bacterial life. 

To the aforesaid inquisitive gentleman this looked very much like cause and 
effect, and he straightway proceeded to ask old Dame Nature questions. Four pots 
of baked earth were prepared and a pea planted in each. As soon as the plantlets 
became an inch or two long a needle was thrust into a root tubercle of a pea plant 
growing in a garden and then through the smooth rootlets of two of the young 
plants, in order to inoculate them with the bacteria) The other two remained 
untouched. In a day or two the warts appeared on the pierced roots, and subse- 
quently on all of the adjacent ones, but none appeared on those of the untreated 
plants. Evidently the bacteria were the cause of the nodules. 

Another fact was soon noticed, that the plants having the nodules were much 
larger and better developed than those without, though both were treated alike as 
regards watering and fertilization. This difference in growth was very marked, and 
repeated experiments under the same conditions always gave the same results. In 
& typical trial three pots full of baked earth were sown with two peas apiece, and 
the bactoria introdacod into two of the puts, the third being left without. At the 





a. 





ts were measured. The twoin one of the 
vely, 524 and 50} inches in length, and the two 
from the other and 14 inches, the last abbreviated one having died early in 
the experiment. two from the non-infected pot were eight and a quarter and 
eight and a half inches long. The roots of the pea plants in the first two pots 
were covered with tubercles which teemed with bacteria, but the roots of the plants 
in the remaining one were perfectly smooth. Evidently bacteria agreed with 
peas. 

. When these ts were announced scientific gentlemen all over the 
world swearing they’d ne’er believe, and tried the wholé thing over again, 
each for himself, for a delicate and wellbred credulity is not s0 common as it might 
and ought to be, among agricultural sharps. However, this time, everybody 
confirmed the first man’s results, and new facts about the matter began to 
accumulate in short order. 

Now it seems to be pretty well established that peas and bacteria enter into 
potonip and find each their account therefrom. The bacteria procure nitrogen 

m the air and convert it into shapes easily digestible by their hosts and receive 
free board in return. It is a very profitable thing for the pea family, for it gives 
them a great start over their competitors, the grains and grasses, who have to 
depend on chance supplies for their nitrogen. 

It appears that when a young pea or clover starts out in life its roots soon run 
across the nodule-forming bacteria, these being always present in arable earth, and 
the fungi promptly proceed to form colonies in the bark of the root. Very soon a 
nodule forms at the infected place, just as galls are formed on the branches and 
leaves of trees by the sting of the gall w In this soon develop countless hordes 
of bacteria which run riot on the juices of their landlord, absorbing nitrogen from 
the air surrounding the roots and converting it into additional food for themselves. 
Then their landlord begins to foreclose on them, and the base of the gail is slowly 
converted into woody tissue, and the juices of the bacteria are absorbed and used 
by the pea plant. However, the gall keeps on growing, and new generations of 
bacilli more than make up for those sacrificed for the common good. In this way 
the pea plant and its congeners, the beans and clovers, reap a large and ready 
income of nitrogen for a small investment of juice—and the bacteria have the 
experience. Then Br’er Farmer comes along just as clover and cow are 
luxuriating in the consciousness of being ’way ahead of the game and he lois the 
whole outfit under. Clover and cow pea die, leaving their hoarded wealth of 
nitrogen behind them. Next year the shiftless wheat plant reigns in their stead 
and falls heir to the buried treasure. 

So science at last explains the fact which farmers have known since Adam had 
a hobby-horse, that growing a clover or pea crop and plowing it under while green, 
hightens the fertility of the land. 


end of their growth the peas in all the 
infected pots measured, i 





Discouragement for a Tramp. 


Kite-shaped tracks are all the rage nowadays, and, not to be behind the times, 
the Santa Fe road has built an immense one on this model, taking in the principal 
towns in San Bernardino, Los Angeles, and Orange Counties. Starting at Ber- 
nardino, for example, one may take a train and ride for several hours, never pass- 
ing through the same town twice, and yet at the end of the trip he will be just 
where he started from. 

A tramp who was not familiar with this unique bit of railroading, and who 
had been passing some time amid the orange groves of the lovely San Bernardino 
Valley, decided it was time to seek fresh fields; so with a party of his friends he 
went to the Santa Fe station in the city just mentioned, and, finding a train there 
on the point of starting out, he bade his comrades a long farewell, agreed to meet 
them somewhere in New Mexico within a couple of months, and as the train moved 
swung himself in on a brake beam and was soon flying through the country. The 
train made many halts, but none long enough to allow the impecunious traveller 
an opportunity to get out and stretch himself. 

Finally, owever, a place of large size was approached, and when the train 
stopped it was evident a long halt was to be made. The tramp concluded it must 
be a division headquarters, so he sneaked out from under the car, straightened up 
and then looked about to see what sort of a place he had struck anyhow. There 
was a familiar air to his surroundings, and, looking at the signboard on the station, 
he was paralyzed to see the name “ Bernardino.” He had put in the best part 
of aday riding on a belt train over the kite-shaped track.—San F'ranciaco Chronicle. 


Nothing Wasted. 


In Paris nothing is wasted, not the smallest scrap of paper; that which every 
one else throws away here becomes a source of profit. Old provision tins, for 
instances, are full of money; the lead soldering is removed and melted down into 
cakes, while the tin goes to make children’s toys. Old boots, however bad, always 
contain in the arch of the foot at least one sound piece that will serve again, and 

nerally there are two or three others in the sole, the heel, and at the back. 
ps of paper go to the cardboard factory, orange peel to the marmalade maker, 
and so on. ‘The ideas suggested are not always agreeable, and to see a ragpicker 
fishing orange peel out of the basket is enough to make one forswear marmalade— 
but there is worse than that. The most valuable refuse—that which fetches two 
francs the kilo—is hair ; the long goes to the hairdresser, while the short is used, 
among other things, in clarifying oil —The Saturday Review. 








If you really know more than other people you doubtless have sense enough 
to keep some of it to yourself. 
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NOT A *CALAMITY-SHRIEKER.” 

Tae AmERIcAN FARMER is emphati- 
cally not a calamity-shrieker. It be- 
lieves very earnestly that farming in this 
country is a profitable vocation, if pur- 
sued with the same intelligence and fore- 
sight that are necessary to success in any 
calling. It is confident that $1,000 in- 
vested in good American soil can be 
made to pay just as well as $1,000 in- 
vested in any other business followed 
under the protecting folds of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. But the man who 
wants his $1,000 in land to yield him as 
good returns as $1,000 put into other 
business, must follow the methods of 
those who make their investments suc- 
cessful. Merely buying the land and 
stock, and following in an unthinking 
way the mechanical routine of the least 
successful farmers will not make him rich, 
any more than it does the men who put a 
like amount in merchandize, manufactur- 
ing, or other businees. He must con- 
stantly be up and alive to all methods 
which will give him the start of this class. 
If he can hit upon some method which 
will make his acres produce so little as 
10 per cent. more than theirs, with 10 per 
cent. less labor and expense, he will surely 
grow rich while they moan of hard 
times, 

There is no royal road to success in 
farming, any more than there is in any 
other branch of business, Nor is it only 
necessary that the farmer shall be honest, 
saving, and industrious. More than this 
is required for success in any walk of life. 
The successful farmer must use his head 
even more than his hands. He must 
prepare for his work and accompany it 
with strong, solid, clear thinking as to 
how it will secure the results, There 
is no place in the world in\which so much 
brains is required as on a farm. No man 
in any business needs to know quite 20 





much as a good farmer. Every form of 
knowledge is useful to him, and the 
higher his education in practical matters, 
the better farmer he will be. 

He needs to watch his interests from 
every side, He must watch Congress 
and the Legislature of his State, that the 
value of his products is not allowed to 
be destroyed by senseless competition 
with foreigners who do not bear his bur- 
dens, nor live as an American citizen 
should live; by the vicious operations of 
trusts, combines, and common carriers, or 
by competition with those who flood the 
markets with debased products or fraud- 
ulent imitations. He must see that on 
his farm there is the best possible adapta- 
tion to each other of soil, seed, and 
product ; that every acre and every ani- 
mal produces the most and the best that 
it is capable of, and that what he raises 
is what the people want, and are willing 
to pay their money for. 

All this is necessary, and it is just 
what Tue AMERICAN FARMER proposes 
to help him, with all its ability, to do. 
That he suffers from many abuses and 
injustices is undoubted. Tae AMERI- 
can Farmer will fight for the cor- 
rection of these with all possible cour- 
age and vigor. It firmly believes that 
it is in the power of every farmer to 
become, if not rich, at least comfortably 
independent, and it is going to assist him 
to the utmost in doing this. 
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THE WOOL DEBATE. 


We surrender much .of our space in 
this issue to an epitome of the debate on 
the wool duties, which preceded the pas- 
sage of the bill by the House of Repre- 
sentatives taking the duties off raw wool, 
and repealing the compensatory duties 
on manufactured wool. 

We have tried to give so much as 
would show the trend of the discus- 
sion. To have given even an outline 
of all the speeches was utterly out 
of the question. Printed in full they 
would take up every line of Tue 
AMERICAN FARMER'S space ‘for years. 
The speakers were not talking to en- 
lighten or convince their colleagues of 
the House of Representatives. Before 
the first speech was made it had been 
settled in caucuses just how every man 
in the House would vote, and if the 
talking had gone on for a year it would 
not have changed a single aye to a no, 
or vice-versa. 

The speaking was wholly for the bene- 
fit of the voter; in each gentleman’s 
district. Each had prepared an ex- 
haustive stump speech, as an appeal to 
his constituents to re-nominate and re- 
elect him, and taking the wool duties as 
a pretext, he rung in eyerything that he 
thought would be effective in attracting 
Many speakers hardly al- 





votes to him, 





luded to wool in the course of a half 
hour’s speech, but bombarded the woods 
all around the horizon, hoping to hit a 
lot of things that somebody would like 
to see knocked over. Several speakers 
audaciously injected into their“ remarks” 
long chapters of Henry George’s book on 
Free Trade, and announced that among 
them they would reprint the whole book 
in the Congressional Record, and so have 
it distributed by the hundred thousand 
through the country. 

While it is outrageous that the Con- 
gressional Record should be so prostituted 
from its legitimate duties, we certainly 
hope that they will be allowed to carry 
out their intention. George’s book is 
full of sophistries, which can be easily ex- 
posed. It i# dull and heavy reading, es- 
pecially to the class of men who make 
up the mass of the Free Traders in this 
country. They are not given fo reading 
anything which requires an effort to 
understand, and we venture to say that 
for every 100,000 who receive the Con- 
gressional Record containing the bovk 
there will not be 10 men who will read 
over a half dozen paragraphs. These 
will be men who are already firmly com- 
mitted to Free Trade, and seek for argu- 
ments to bolster up their position. It is 
safe to say that all the converts made in 
each State can be counted on the 
fingers. 

There was absolutely nothing new 
urged against the wool duties, nor were 
the old campaign-worn attacks furbished 
up with any degree of skill for new duty. 
The free woolites were badly hampered 
by undeniable facts which the champions 
of. protection did not fail to thrust, like 
so many spear-points, through the weak 
joints of their harness. “One single 
fact outweighs tons of theories,” was fre- 
quently said, and the advocates of Pro- 
tection had abundance of facts at com- 
mand, while the free woolites had only 
theories, windy rhetoric, and intemperate 
vituperation. The facts over which they 
stumbled and fell at every step were : 

1. Protection does protect. The price 
of wool is constantly from 8 to 12 cents 
a pound higher in New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia than in London. 

2. The number of sheep in this coun- 
try and the amount of wool produced 
has borne a direct relation to the quan- 
tity of protection given. 

3. Sheep-raising is essential to success- 
ful farming in this country. Sheep will 
thrive in every part of the country; they 
will add directly and indirectly to 
the profits of every farm, and conse- 
quently encouragement in raising them 
is a direct promotion of the general pros- 
perity of the agricultural interests of the 
whole Nation. 

4. Increasing the supply of domestic 
wool develops our own manufactures, 





starts up woolen mills in all sections of 
the country, which give well-paid employ- 
ment to great numbers of operatives, and 
supplies profitable home markets for 
farming products generally. 

5. The prices of clothing, carpets, 
blankets, and other manufactures of wool 
are constantly falling, and our people 
were never able to clothe themselves 
and furnish their homes so cheaply as 
now. Consequently, the wool duties 
cannot impose any burden upon the peo- 
ple. 

6. Protection to wool has resulted i in 
not only greatly increasing the number 
of sheep, but in vastly improving the 
breed, in providing our people better and 


cheaper meat, and increasing the aver- 


age production of wool per sheep. 

7. Unless our sheep are protected 
against imports from Australia, Asia, and 
South America, sheep-raising in this 
country will be totally extinguished. 

The arguments of the champions of 
Protection were simply unanswerable, 
and in the general debate which followed 
the set speeches and preceded the vote 
on the bill, Representatives McMillin, 
Springer, Bryan, Breckinridge, and 
other free-wool advocates were severely 
handled by Representatives Dingley, 
Milliken, Burrows, Brosius, Dolliver, and 
other friends of the sheep-raisers. 

The bill now goes to the Senate, but 
the time for its consideration has not 
been set. 





APPRECIATIVE. 

Mr. A. Jeffers, the editor of the Nor- 
folk (Va.) Cornucopia, the best authority 
on trucking matters in his section, and 
from whom a useful and timely commu- 
nication will be found elsewhere in this 
issue, send us the following kind words: 


I must say that you haye made a great im- 
provement in THE AMERICAN FARMER, not that 
it ever was Jacking in any visible respect, since 
I have known it, but itseems to be much larger, 
and the mechanical part of it isan improvement 
on the old. The old AMERICAN FARMER was 
good, and I feel sure you are now trying te 
make it better, with the superlative degree iv 
sight. pudin your mind, 

anon dpogni iamegeie: 


Our cheering friends, the scientists, 
tell us that when all the conditions are 
favorable, a single quart of milk will 
contain 6,000,000,000 bacteria. This 
would be about four bacteria to every 
man, woman, and child on the face of 
the globe. Yet, somehow, we manage to 
live through it all. 

anceeemmneimnidnens 

A BIL has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature requiring vehicles 
which with their loads weigh from 2,000 
to 6,000 pounds to have three-inch tires, 
and those weighing 6,000 pounds oF 
more to have four-inch tires. The bill 
should have unanimous support. 


> 





Ask all your neighbors to subscribe ‘ 


for Tae AmeERICAN FARMER 
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BEET SUGAR IW OHIO. 

Representative Carney has introduced 
into the Ohio Legislature a bill to en- 
courage the cultivation of beet sugar in 
that State. It provides that for three 
years after Nov. 1, 1892, the State shall 
pay a bounty of a cent a pound on all 
beet sugar produced in the State—two- 
thirds of this to the farmers who raise 
the beets and one-third to the manu- 
facturers who extract the sugar. 

The bill, though it is defective and 
crude, receives much favor from the 
press, and the prospects are good that it 
will pass after being properly amended. 
There isa general expression that the 
term of the bounty should be extended 
from three to five years. 

Ohio has a great amount of land— 
particularly that lying along Lake Erie— 
which will raise the best quality of sugar 
beets, and certainly with State and Gov- 
erument bounties, this could be made 
very profitable. What is almost of equal 
importance, the minds of the people are 
of that cast to make them turn readily 
to that branch of agriculture. This ques- 
tion of the condition of the people’s minds 
is of much more weight in agricultural 
matters than writers and reformers have 
ever considered. For example, it is hard 
to get people of the Western Prairie 
States to engage in intensive farming, 
or anything like beet culture, which 
requires careful cultivation of small areas, 
with special attention to fertilization. 
They are used to great tracts of virgin 
soil, which they can work with labor- 
saving machinery, or to great sheep, cat- 
tle, or horse ranches. They do not read- 
ily adapt themselves to the idea of putting 
more labor on a few acres than they have 
been in the habit of giving to a quarter- 
section, and it will require perhaps a 
generation or two to make this idea 
familiar to them. 

But in Ohio there is a great deal of 
intensive farming. The high cultivation 
of small tracts is not an infrequent thing 
in any community, and a large proportion 
of the farming population are Germans, 
who would take very naturally to beet 
cultivation if they were once thorougly 
started in it. 

We earnestly hope that Mr. Carney’s 
bill will pass, and we feel that the imme- 
diate result will be to make Ohio a great 
sugar-producing State. 


- ¢ 
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THERE falls each year on every mile 
of road in the United States an average 
of 27,000 tons of water. The damage 
that this enormous quantity of downfall 
occasions can only be remedied by care- 
ful construction of the roads to carry off 
the water quickly and easily. On a 
properly-built road three-fourths of this 
should be in the ditches in a few seconds 
after falling, and the remainder started 
immediately on its way thither through 
center and side drains which will reach 
every cubic inch of the roadbed. 


THOSE AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 

Again, we say to our competitors and 
others who are disturbed in their minds 
as to whence we obtained the valuable 
Agricultural Reports for 1890, which we 
are offering as premiums, that we bought 
the books in open market in Washington. 
There never has been a time when Gov- 
ernment publications could not be so 
bought; in fact, the law specifically 
provides for the sale of all documents 
published by the Government, and fixes 
the prices at which the Public Printer 
shall sell them. * Also, many Representa- 
tives have no use for agricultural docu- 
ments. Their constituents are not farmers, 
or if farmers are not interested in the mat- 
ters to which the documents relate. They 
sell, give, or exchange their quotas of 
such documents, This is something that 
every well-informed man ought to know. 
Any man can buy in Washington any 
book ever published by the Government, 
and in any quantity that he desires, 

We purchased the Agricultural Re- 
ports outright, and are doing the Govern- 
ment, as well as our subscribers, a service 
by distributing these valuable books to 
those who will read and appreciate them. 
Every book that we send out does 10 
times as much good as those distributed 
in the ordinary way, because it is certain 
to go to a man who wants it, and who 
will read and profit by it. 





“WE POINT WITH PRIDE,” 


as the politicians are in the habit of 
saying, to this issue of THz AMERICAN 
FARMER. It contains a vast amount of 
‘matter of the highest interest to farmers, 
and which they cannot find in any other 
publication. Many of the ablest agri- 
cultural specialists in the country con- 
tribute to it, and it is our intention to 
have this number constantly extended. 
In course of time we shall have some- 
thing from every prominent farming ex- 
pert in the country. THe AMERICAN 
FARMER proposes to be the representa- 
tive of every intelligent, progressive 
farmer in America. It is going to seek 
for him just the knowledge he wants, 
and from the highest sources. It will 
get theory from one man and practice 
from .another, and constantly be on the 
alert for every idea or suggestion that 
will tend to make any branch of farm- 
ing more lucrative or easy, and the 
country more prosperous. 


RAISE CLUBS. 

We want every -one to try to raise 
clubs for THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
It isa splendid journal, and will find 
favor in the eyes of all who see it. It 
ought to be very easy work to get sub- 
scribers. We will make good induce- 
ments for sons and daughters of farmers 
to get up clubs. Write for terms to club- 








raisers, and premium lists, 





OUR PLATFORM. 

Tae AMERICAN FARMER does not 
believe that protection to farming prod- 
ucts is in any sense a partisan question, 
but a matter of National policy. It be- 
lieves that everything that our soil will 
grow should be grown here, and that it 
is the duty of the Nation to take care 
that this growth is encouraged and pre- 
served from injurious competition with 
foreign lands. We consequently believe 
that anything that a farmer grows which 
needs protection should be protected, 
and we are going to fight zealously for 
legislation to that effect. We shall know 
no parties in this fight. The man who 
votes for’protection to any farming in- 
terest shall be commended, no matter 
what his party or creed. Those who 
oppose protection will be censured with 
equal disregard of party affiliations. THE 
AMERICAN FARMER has no interest to 
subserve but those of the farmers. No 
politician has a cent invested in it, nor 
can he have. Its proprietors and editors 
have never held an office, nor are they 
candidates for any. Their only ambi- 
tion is to develop the biggest and best 
farmers’ paper in America, and they are 
going to labor indefatigably to that end. 


STEAM PLOWING. 


Renewed interest is developed in the 
subject of plowing by steam. Quite a 
successful exhibition was given at Garden 
City, Kan., April 4, when an engine 
drew nine plows, arranged in gangs of 
three, over a piece of ground, at the rate 
of four miles an hour, and made the turns 
satisfactorily. THe AMERICAN FARMER 
welcomes this, as it does everything that 
looks like reducing the drudgery of farm 
work and releasing farmers from mere 
manual labor, so that they can have 
more time for brain work and skilled 
handicraft. We believe that the time is 
near at hand when a farmer will no more 
have to trudge all day after a plow than 
a carpenter has to go into the woods, as 
his forefathers did, chop down the trees, 
whip-saw them into boards, and |la- 
boriously dress them down to thickness 
required. This drudgery is now done by 
machinery, and a pound of coal ac- 
complishes more than the old-time car- 
penter could in a day of muscle-aching 
work. Now-a-days, the carpenter works 
mainly at things which require skill and 
brains. 

So it will be in the future for the 
farmer. The steam plow will plow his 
land, just as the thrasher now thrashes 
his grain, and the days that he now 
spends in tramping through the furrows 
will be devoted to getting his orchard in 
good order, in looking after his flocks, 
arranging his garden, fixing up his home, 
and keeping his accounts. 
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OUR WEATHER REPORT. 

We introduce a new feature into this 
issue of Tor AMERICAN F'arMeER, which 
we trust will be found of the highest 
value to our readers. It is the Weather 
Bureau’s chart of the temperature and 
rainfall all over the United States for the 
previous week. 

The importance of these to the farmer 
is enormous, By studying them until 
he is entirely familiar with them, he can 
see at a glance just the conditions which 
have prevailed in every section of the 
country, and make up his mind as to 
crop prospects. This will render him 
entirely independent of speculators, for 
he has thus come into possession of ex- 
actly the information that they have, 
has it as early as they have, and is quite 
as competent to make up his mind upon 
the facts given as they are. 

The Weather Bureau expects that 
these charts will become of priceless 
value to the farmers of the country, and 
become the basis upon which prices will 
be arranged. 

Every issue of THE AMERICAN 
FarMER will contain these charts for 
the latest date previous to its publica- 
tion, and thus it will be the first paper 
to lay this important information before 
the people of the country. Readers of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER will be thus 
kept constantly better posted as to crop 
indications than any other people in the 
country. This feature alone is worth 
many times the subscription price of the 
paper. 





SAMPLE COPIES. 

We shall be glad to send sample copies 
of THe AMERICAN FARMER t any ad- 
dress that may be furnished. Those who 
wish to see the paper, or who want their 
friends to see it, will confer a favor on us 
by sending in requests for specimen copies, 
to be sent to anv address they furnish. 

Address all communications to 

THe AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D, C. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 





The American Farmer for the 
Rest of 1892 for 50 Cents. 


In order to extend the circulation of 
THe AMERICAN FARMER and give a 
great number of people a chance to be- 
come acquainted with its many good 
points, we will make a special ofler: We 
will scnd the paper from now until Dec. 
15, 1892, for 50 cents. This isa splendid 
opportunity to get a vast amount of the 
very best reading matter for a very small 
sum. Do not fail to embrace it. 

Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 Now York Ave., Washington, D. 0, 
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If I had known in the morning 
How weartly all the day 
The w unkind 
Ww trouble my mind 
I sald when you went away. 
I had Leen more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless 
ut we vex * our own 
With look and tone 
Wem y never take back again. 


ry though in the quiet evening 
ou ma ve me the kiss of peace, 
Yeu fi t be 


t never for me 
The pain of heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night, 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne'er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometim guest; 
But oft for “ our own” 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love “our own” the best. 
Ab! lips with the curve impatient! 
Ab ! brow with that look of scorn ! 
*Twere a cruel fate ° 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 
—Margaret EF. Sangster. 








The Editor's Fireside. 


VE any of you ever been troubled with backdoor neighbors—the kind 
that run in at all times of the day and night without rapping, perhaps, 
but entering in unceremoniously, taking it for granted that they are wel- 
come? Haven't you had to smile and speak pleasant words o ting 
when you wished them in Jericho or some other place far enough away 
so that they could not interrupt you in the work you were hurrying to 
get through with before noon? Didn’t their easy “don’t let me hinder you,” 
while all the time they knew perfectly well that they were hindering, make you 
feel as if you must say your prayers over as fast as possible to keep from showing 
your exasperation? Haven't you wished, like the Quaker, that there was some 
man handy whom you could hire to speak words that women are not supposed ever 
to utter? 

Perhaps John has promised to take you with him when he goes to the next 
town on business that ahene if you can be ready when he is, and all the morn- 
ing there have been before you visions of the pleasant, winding road crossed b 
rippling brooks, with birds singing in the tree tops, and above the blue sky smiling 
down upon you, and you have caught the meadow’s sweet breath, as with your 
weary hands folded in your lap you rode along talking with John or keeping silent 
as suited you best. Perhaps you have seen yourself in the busy streets of the town 
making the most of the hour or two that you are to have there, looking over the 
new goods in the stores. The pretty things, the sight of which refreshes you even 
if you may not buy them. 

Possibly John had told you that he thinks you need anew dress, and you are 
going to select that ; then if you have time you will go into the bookstore and look 
over the books that you are hungry to see. By and by will come the pleasant ride 
home and the day is over, but you know that the thought of it will help you 
oe with oad duties for weeks to come. 

Il thi a is put in jeopardy by your well-meaning neighbor who sits 
and talks and about trifles as light as air, while your work drags and the 
minutes fly. 

Then don’t you remember the day you and John had that quarrel at break- 
fast time? It wasonly a foolis! little thing, to be sure, but you did not think alike, 
and by and by both of you got cross and said hard, bitter things, as we all do when 
our —— get the better of us, and John went out and slammed the door after 
him, and you—well, went around awhile, the angry feeling at your heart making 
you move more noisily than usual. Presently, other thoughts came, and memory 
went back over the years that John’s love had made so happy, and finally you sat 
down and cried—a good, hearty cry that made you feel a great deal better. It 
was the clearing-up shower, but unfortunately for you, the backdoor neighbor run 
in while your eyes were red and swollen, and you sat there with your morning’s 
work aiden, which for a thrifty housekeeper like you was an unheard of thing, 
Of course, you did not tell her what was the matter, but you knew that she sus- 









something and it irritated you to think that she was pitying you, and that 
night the would probably be all over the neighborhood that you were 
act so happy, after all, as everybody believed. 


THE AMERIGAN FARMER. 


No, do not be a backdoor neighbor, and do not allow yourself to have them - 


And do not go into anybody’s house unannounced, unless you have been requested 
to do so, for in nine cases out of 10 the homekeeper will resent the intrusion in her 


would not want your best friend to come upon you unawares, and it is so with 
everybody. Avoiding such familiarities is simply showing a respect for the indi- 
viduality of others which should always be held sacred. You are not “putting on 
airs,” or “setting yourself up as better than your neighbors,” or “ unfriendly ” 
when you observe and exact observance of this unwritten social law among friends 
and acquaintances. 

a 

In RIDING upon the streetcar the other day a fit of investigation came upon 
me, and I spent the half hour that elapsed before I reached my destination im 
examini the gloves worn by the women who were in the car. It chanced to be 
at an hour when most of the passengers were ladies going out for shopping or to 
some club meeting. It was a curious thing to see what a variety of hand-coverings 
were worn in that company. Most of them were kid of various colors and a great 
variety of “fits.” I use the last word advisedly, for the way that some of them 
looked would be likely to give anyone with “a nerves a touch of that trouble. 
Some were so tight that the hands appeared as if rolled and squeezed into a bag— 
there was nothing shapely about them; others, again, were full of wrinkles and 
creases, while the fingers were so long that the ends turned over. The wearers of 
the latter kind showed a like disregard to appearances in the rest of their attire ; 
evidently dress and fashion were things of small account in their estimation. One 
lady—for she was a lady in a ce—had evidently started out in a hurry. 
Her gloves showed a need of silk and needle. She carried a muff, and by its aid 
managed to conceal what she was, without question, disturbed by; but I caught a 
glimpse of the ragged attire of her hands when she paid her fare. Had she only 
thought she might have — herself this expose by putting her nickel between 
her teeth and dropping it hence into the waiting hand of the conductor. In one 
corner sat a nervous woman who had failed the first time she donned her new gloves 
to work the fingers to the ends. Thereafter she had made those same flapping 
points a safety valve for disturbed feelings by twisting them, one by one, until they 
stood forth in individual points that looked Tike so many corkscrews. 

I thought then how much depended upon the way in which the hands were 
gloved as to whether a woman appeared well-dressed or otherwise. A neat, well- 
fitted hand-covering of a quiet Pr is a most important part of a pretty costume, 
besides being really a mark of refined womanhood. I do not mean to say that one 
who is careless in this direction is always certain to be what we may call lacking 
in those qualities which constitute a lady, but one always feels as if in such a case 
there was something wanting. 

There has been a change in custom so far as gloves are concerned. It is no 
longer considered fashionable to have the hand tightly fitted; in fact, it is not a 
mark of good taste to have them look as if it had taken a half day to get them 
on. A glove to wear and look well at the same time should be so that the hand 
is entirely at ease without looking short and stumpy. The fingers should be shorter 
than the fingers of the hand, and the first button should close with perfect ease 
without stretching the kid. 

The following directions for putting on the glove the first time are given by 
one whose business is that of fitting and selling gloves. She says that the hand 
must be entirely free from moisture, and the glove worked on gently; put in the 
four fingers first, making sure that the tips of the fingers are in the tips of the 


Y | glove. When this is well done, put in the thumb, and pull the glove down care- 


fully before commencing to button it. Button the second button first, as this pre- 
vents the kid from cracking and the button-hole from spreading. When they are 
taken off turn down the wrists and pull them off, leaving them turned wrong side 
out should there be any moisture in them. Do not roll them up after you have 
turned them right side out, but pull the fingers smooth, and lay them together care- 
fully in a glove box. A little care of this kind will keep the gloves in good con- 
dition, where other treatment soon destroys their fit and deprives them of their 
freshness. . 





IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS. 


What Oan be Done for Entertainment. 


During the Lenten season, when balls and parties have been dispensed with, 
and society people or those who love social amusements cannot dance, indoor games 
of different kinds are found to give a great deal of pleasure. Many of these are 
very simple, and it might be considered a very absurd thing for a group of grown-up 

ple to find entertainment in anything of the kind. And yetif they are entered 
into with zest, and there are those among the players who have ready wit, a great 
deal of enjoyment can be extracted. 

A very good game for this season is called the Echo. Some one present who 
has the gift of language and a vivid imagination is appointed to tell the story, 
while another takes the place of Echo, the latter being supposed to interrupt whea- 
ever the narrator pronounces words which recur frequently in the course of the 
story. Suppose, for instance, that the story is about a miner. The words which 
he would be likely to speak more than others would be gold, quartz, ore, diggings, 
mountains, gulcn, and all things pertaining to his labor. Each one of the com- 
pany takes one of these words for his name; one word beside is left for a general 








title. When the story-teller comes to one of these words, the person who has taken 


it for his pame shovld mstantly arise and repeat it once or twice. When the ~ 


general te~m is spoken, all the players, except the miner himself, who is telling tt 





heart if she does not say it. You know yourself that there are times when you . 
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tale, must arise and repeat the word given. Any one forgetting to recognize the 
name must pay a forfeit; these forfeits to be redeemed later on. In this game, as 
in all others where forfeits are taken, a great deal of amusement depends upon the 
quick wit of the person who orders what is to constitute the redeeming of each 
one. 

Another game which is very interesting is called Crambo, the term having 
been given in olden times to such plays as involve the forming of rhymes. The 
word means “rhyme,” and is said to be from the Latin, crambe, meaning — 
tion. In this game, one of the players thinks of a word, and then tells the others 
what it rhymes with. The players do not speak the word that occurs to them, but 
describe what they mean, and then the rest try to guess what the word is. Ora 
player writes a word or a name of something on one piece of paper and a question 
on another. Each one does this, and then the rest draw a name and a question, 
and with these must write a rhyming stanza, in which the word is brought in and 
the question is answered. There is still another kind of Crambo, in which the 
players act the guess in dumb show. In this two of the company choose sides, and 
one side leaves the room while the other chooses the word. hen those who are 
out come back and are told what the word rhymes with, they act out their guess; 
the acting may be done by one person or the whole side may act a long 
Of course, in the latter case, the game may last a whole evening. 

“The Traveler” is sometimes very interesting and amusing. One person is 
appointed to be the Traveler, and he is given an empty bag. Each of the players 
has counters with numbers co ding to the number in the Wag that ia, if 
there were 20 there should be a set of each number up to 20. e Traveler then 
asks any one of the company for information about the places to which he is going. 
Whenever a correct answer is given he takes a counter from the individual giving 
it. He may make his question as simple or as complex as he chooses, and there is 
an opportunity for those who answer to bring in some very funny stories, or witty 
remarks. After a certain number of rounds, or if the company is very large, 
two or three, the Traveler examines the counters in his bag, and the one who has 
given him the most information becomes the next Traveler. 


RBOUT FALSE HAIR. 


Where the Finer Grades are Obtained. 


For many years women have used more or less hair in their toilets which was 
not fastened to their own heads except by artificial means. When this is done 
deftly it often enhances the beauty of the wearer. As soon, however, as there is a 
betrayal of the fact that the luxuriance of the locks is not nature’s gift, there is 
always a feeling of repulsion from what may be considered an effort to deceive 
which has failed. Perhaps that is putting it harshly, but anything of that kind 
which is an endeavor to simulate nature must be done perfectly in order to be in 
any degree ornamental. 

I suppose few women stop to consider where the switches and curls which 
they buy and wear come from. Most of it, or at least that which is considered best 
in the market, is brought from France. It is obtained in two ways; that is, all of 
the ordinary shades. ‘The better and more expensive kind is gotten from the heads 
of peasant girls or women, who often sell their beautiful tresses for a mere sony, 
although of late years they have learned more wisdom from the fact that men whose 
business it is to pursuade them to part with their hair for a financial consideration 
have become more numerous, and travel over the whole territory every year. The 
are known as cutters, and there are always at least 500 of them going through all 
the villages, and from farm to farm in the country. A good cutter, it is said, 
averages from two to five heads a day, and from two to 10 francs each are paid. 
This hair commands a very high price in the market, and cannot of course supply 
the demand. ; 

The other way is not so pleasant to think of. Every day in the city of Paris 
alone at least 100 pounds of hair are taken from the ash heaps and garbage barrels, 
thrown out by the hundred thousands of women who have combed it out of their 
heads during the 24 hours preceding. This hair is freed from the dust, dirt, mud, 
and other unpleasant things with which it has come in contact in the gutters, then 
rubbed in sawdust until it shines as when it was on the head of the owner. After 
this it is sorted out, and the individual hairs fixed in forms with the roots all 
ope in one way, and arranged according to color. When enough of one color 

been collected, it is then made inte a handsome braid, and perhaps sold right 
back again to those who have thrown it away. 

The most expensive hair to be ebtained is the silver white ; this is very difficult 
to find. There has been such a call for it that chemists have taken it in hand and 
have contrived to produce a very fair grade, which cannot, however, approach in 
beauty to that whitened by nature. 








WORK FOR BUSY FINGERS. 


Some Pretty Things for Home Decorations. 
RING BAG. 


_ Make a bag of golden-brown satin, turning the top in to form a frill above the 
casing, through which run yellow ribbon that pulls in opposite directions to draw 
it up and form loops to hang it by. Overlay the lower part to about two-thirds of 
the depth of the bag with a network of rings covered with embroidery silk cro- 

in single crochet stitch. The silk should be yellow in shades from cream 


down to the deepest golden brown. In shading from light to dark the second 











shade will need to be double the first, the third three times, and soon. Sew tassels 
of shaded yellow across the bottom. 


PURSE SACHET. 


This sachet is to be hung upon a door knob. Make it of Nile green surah, 
having Ba pan 24 inches long and 20 inches inches wide so that when made the 
sachet be 10 inches in width. Fold and seam the long side and ends, having 
put in before closing both a filling of wadding Y eguren sprinkled with sachet 
powder. The ends are trimmed across with Nile, green tassel-fringe, above 
which is painted a spray of wild flowers and two butterflies on the wing. The 
sachet is tied near the center with a large bow of Nile green satin-edged ribbon. 

BONBONNIERE EASTER OFFERING. 


Take heavy water-color paper of a delicate shade of gray and mark out the 
bottom of the box with a pencil of the size desired; then go over the lines with 
a sharp penknife, not cutting entirely through, but just so the board can be bent 
upward easily, Paint on the bottom a spray of lilies of the valley or the yellow 





daffodil, with one or two butterflies. The inscription, “God be with thee on this 
His festal day,” paint in plain lettering with green water colors or gold liquid 
paint. Tie a ribbon over the box in coloring to match the flower. It is very 
pretty to gild the edge of the box. 

BANNERETTE. 


Take a piece of white silk about: 15 inches long and 10 inches wide. Em- 
broider across the top and the one side a spray of roses. At the side of this spray 
sew some rings crocheted over with light and dark pink silk arranged so as to hold 
a photograph. A large bow of ribbon made of the two colors or shades of pink is 
fastened at the upper left-hand corner, and a smaller one at the lower right-hand 
corner. Across the bottom sew a chain of these crocheted rings with silk looped 
through for tassels, Hang this on a bamboo rod with brass suspension chains. 





Supper Menu. 
Tomato Bisque. Bread Sticks. 
Oysters on Crackers. Pickles. 
Minced Chicken with Mushrooms. Stuffed Potatoes. 
Salmon Salad. Cheese Crackers 
Charlotte Russe. 
Coffee. 





— 


Recipes for Home Cooking and Home Eating. 


TOMATO BISQUE. 


Stew a quart of tomatoes for half an hour, then add one teaspoonful of soda. 
Stir until the froth disap and strain. Set the tomatoes on the range again 
and add one teacupful of fine cracker crumbs, one heaping cents of salt, n 
salt spoonful of white pepper, two tabespoonfuls of butter, and lastly, stir in one 
quart of boiling milk. 
OYSTERS ON CRACKERS. 


Split as many Boston crackers as desired and spread generously with butter. 
On one-half of each cracker lay as many oysters as it will hold; salt the oysters, 
sprinkle with pepper, and add a few drops of lemon juice. Cover with the other 
half of the cracker and bake about 10 minutes in a hot oven, or long enough to 
brown the crackers. 


MINCED CHICKEN WITH MUSHROOMS. 


Chop moderately fine one pound of chicken. Cut one-half pint of mushrooms 
in small pieces. Cover with water and let them boil. If canned mushrooms are 
used five minutes will be sufficient. Then skim out the mushrooms and set aside 
to keep them hot. Add, if needful, enough milk or cream to make a coffeecupful 
of liquid. Beat a tablespoonful of flour in a little milk until smooth and add a 
salt nful of salt, a scant balf spoonful of pepper, and a tablespoonful of butter. 
Stir this misture into the liquid, and when the wd has boiled three minutes add 
the mushrooms and chopped chicken and cook three minutes, longer stirring con 
tinually. Serve on a hot platter. 


STUFFED POTATOES. 


Bake as many moderate-sized potatoes as desired. When done cut a small 
iece from the top of each, dig out the insides carefully so as not to tear the jackets. 
Sootem to the taste with pepper, salt, and butter. Add a little rich milk or cream, 


then refill the jackets and set in the oven for a few minutes until the end that ie 
uncovered is browned. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 
Clippings. 

The big end of the lamb-raising busi- 
ness comes in ai the selling part. 

The lamb crop will be late in Tennes- 
see this year, owing to the heavy losses 
by the severe weather. 

St. Lowis Stock-Yard Reporter quotes 
good lambs at $8 per 100 pounds, and 
very scarce in the market. 

The unfavorable condition of the 
woolen trade in nearly all countries may 
be considered the great cause of the de- 
presssion of the wool trade. 

Where the 90? The inquire must not 
stop here. Where do they come from? 
Chicago received in 1891, 2,202,824 
sheep. This exceeds the number received 
in 1890 by 20,157. : 

We are apt to think we improve sheep 
by breeding, when in fact it is only bya 
better system of feeding and improvement 
in their habits. 

The most possible preventive of dis- 
eases in sheep and lambs, as well as in 
man, is by keeping them well fed and in 
vigorous growth. 

Spring lamb bears the same relation to 
the mutton that the Spring chicken does 
to the poultry trade. Lamb, unlike the 
Spring chicken, lasts the yearround. It 
used to be a luxury. Now it is a neces- 
sity, and at present an expensive one, but 
it has come to stay as a bonanza to good 
livers and a blessing to farmers. 

California wool-growers have a secret 
organization known as the California and 
Nevada Wool-Growers’ Association. The 
object is for the mutual protection and 
information needed for their prosperity. 
One of the measures is protection against 
land-grabbers who manage to monopolize 
the ranges. 

Wool-growers in New Mexico are 
to be congratulated on the prosper- 
ous outlook for grass for their flocks 
now so well assured. The mountains 
and canyons of the Pecos River are 
blessed with a snowfall that has no pre- 
cedent. The losses of sheep, however, 
have been fearful. This year has been 
worse than last year, when many were 
utterly driven out of the business. Those 
who had the pluck to hold will find a 
prosperous year. The prospect has given 
an impetus to better breeding and care 
in management. 


Canada Sheep Breeders and the World's 
Pair. 








The World’s Fair managers have indi- 
cated that Canada cannot show over 150 
sheep of all breeds and kinds. This gives 
great dissatisfaction to their enterprising 
breeders. If the protests are not heard, 
there is a proposition to draw out and 
have an independent sheep show of their 
own, 


| OE ON 
Sheep Raising on the Gulf Coast. 
Increased attention is being given to 
the favorable conditions of the South At- 
lantic and Gulf Coast regions for sheep- 
raising, not alone for wool, but mutton, 
and Spring lambs for Northern market. 
With some caution Tue American 
Farmer heartily indorses the enter- 


— so recently suggested in sheep 
usbandry for the regions indicated. The 
opportunities are grand. 


The Grain Trough. 

In the rudest, most slovenly manage- 
ment of sheep in almost any country, 
there are times when the flock are fed 
some sort of grain rations, and while the 
ground is the most natural place to breed 
a flock of sheep, there are times when it 
is the most unfit place. A trough is neces- 
sary in all experiences for proper and 
satisfactory feeding. Sufficiently so to 
warrant some descriptions or plans of con- 
struction and use. If corn is to be fed, 
and the ground is clean and dry, no 

lace to feed need be nicer or more de- 
ightful for the flock or flockkeeper. 
Where the grain rations are other than 
corn, or when corn is mixed with any 
other kind of food, a trough is indispen- 
sable. Such trough can be very suffi- 
ciently and cheaply made of what we 
shall call six-inch boards, in the shape 
commonly and significantly termed a 


V-trough of two boards nailed together | y 


as a half box, with ends of the same 
material. These sit securely on the 
ground if the ends are 18 or 20 inches 
long. They may be placed in crotches 
made by driving stakes into the ground 
across a piece of wood that will let the 
trough come within a foot of the ground. 
The ends of the troughs may be allowed 
to lap over in these crotches without the 
end pieces, as suggested. In either case 
these troughs can be turned over after 
the sheep have eaten their rations and 
will be clean and dry when wanted again. 
These V-troughs are suited to out-of-door 
use, but are a nuisance in the sheds. 
The droppings of the sheep, the standing 
in them, cause them to be an abomina- 
tion. 

This is quite the objection of almost 
any trough inside of ashed. In connec- 
tion with a rack for hay, some observa- 
tions on the best, and least objectionable 
sheep trough in the barn, will be offered 
in another article. Such a trough is a 

art of a sheep barn, since it is an economy 
in the management of a flock where 
proper management is given. If not in 
pleasant weather, when sheep seem to en- 
joy the open air, at least in stormy 
weather. 
Water for Sheep. 

A word of caution about the Summer 
supply of water for the sheep is insisted 
upon. These stagnant pools are now 
more than formerly the breeding-places 
of parasitic broods that decimate the 
flocks of the country yearly. Better 
supplies should be provided before warm 
weather comes. It is necessary to take 
every precaution against these new ene- 
mies of flocks. 
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Mutton Sheep in Chicago Market. 


During the month closing March 15, 
179,000 sheep (including lambs) were 
received, against 160,000 for the month 
preceding. Good sheep showed an ad- 
vance of 40 to 50 cents per 100 pounds. 
Lambs advanced from 50 to 60 cents 
per 100 pounds. Native sheep sold from 
$5.85 to $6.20. Western corn fed, 
$5.60 to $5.75. Good to prime lambs, 
$6.50 to $6.90. Owing to the short 
supplies in the Eastern and Middle States 
the market will depend on Chicago 
largely for the next two months. This 
will advance the price 25 to 50 per cent. 
Verily, the mutton industry is prosper- 








ous. 


What the Sheep Men Say. 

Thos. Wyck, of Michigan, says: Sheep 
have Wintered well, and merinos never 
were in better shape from every stand- 
point. Some complaints among Shrop- 
shire breeders of loss of sheep from un- 
known causes. All sheep-breeders and 
wool-growers are happy and prosperous. 
A vote in this section would not be 
found, either Democrat or Republican, in 
favor of the Springer Free Wool Bill. 

This land is us, with the best 
fed, best clad, best paid laboring people 
on the face of the globe to-day. We 
want no free silver coinage, no free trade ; 
but a just and honest McKinley tariff, 
and a protected,. prosperous, happy 


people. 43: 

A. J. Temple, Illinois, says: The sheep 
industry shows a decided ‘gain over any 
other year, and breeders report prices 
good and everything favorable for a good 

ear, 


Addison County, Vt.: There are very 
few men of either class (of merinos) that 
are giving them first-class attention. 
* %* %* There seems to be a general 
feeling to get out of fine-wool sheep and 
go into coarse breeds or something else. 





The Government Rule on Imported 
Sheep. 

For over half a century there has not 
been a hindrance to the importation of 
scrub sheep from Europe to this country. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been paid for sheep that damaged the 
industry of the United States millions of 
dollars. The action of Secretary Rusk 
in this matter receives the approval of 
the American people. There may be 
those who see injustice to the new law, 
but their claims will be listened to and 

roper adjustments made. It is doing 

English sheep-breeders a great good as 
well as American. It is rather a new 
thought that an imported sheep can be a 
“scrub.” It is not only a scrub, but a 
means of breeding an inferior scrub in 
this country. This isa timely and effect- 
ive remedy. Thanks. 





Cheap Sheep Pences. 


For either yards or pastures, either in 
a timbered or prairie country, there is no 
fence so cheap, so safe, so enduring as a 
wire fence well put up. The longest 
fence in the world is in Australia. It is 
made to fence rabbits out from a region 
in which they have not a foothold. 
They are a very serious pest in that 
country. A pointer to the dog nuis- 
ance may be taken on this. The inten- 
tion here is to enlist attention to a more 
economic fence. Such are not new even 
in this section of the United States, but 
they should be much more common. 
The ranges are soon to be a thing of the 
past; the price of wire favors the use. 
Please figure on it. 





The South American Sheep Trade. 


For some years the merino sheep- 
breeders of the United States have had a 
flattering trade with South America. 
| Many good sheep have gone there and 
given satisfaction in the improvement of 
fineness and weights of fleeces. The 
size of carcass alone is against them. 
The South American demand is met in 
the large French type, as mutton is quite 





Sheep Troubles Throughout the At- 
lantic States. 

Mr. E. A. Young, Myersville, Md., 
reports fatalities among his sheep, par- 
ticularly lambs, and says it exterds over 
the States contiguous, He has been 
unable to find the cause or a cure. The 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture should 
have been consulted at once. The Bureau 
of Animal Industry is looking out for 
all diseases of domestic animals, and is 
fully equipped with the very best veteri- 
narian scientists, and promptly respond 
to inquiries. It is no longer necessary to 
go-it-blind, and let the animals die for 
lack of intelligence. Thanks to every- 
body who originated and manages the 
Bureau of Animal Industry! What is 
here said of animal life and diseases is 
equally true of vegetable life and di- 
seases. Report to the Department of 
Agriculture and find a cure. 


How Not to Have Lambs Die Next Fall. 

If the lambs are learning to eat grain 
the chances are good for vigorous, liealthy 
lambs that will resist the conditions of 
Summer and weaning next Fall. By all 
means keep the lambs familiar with a 
trough of their own and a ration of 
sweet grain. It need not be very much, 
but be sure that it isenough to keep them 
in strong condition. Such lambs do not 
die of some queer, unknown disease after 
they are weaned. 

Well fed and well-cared-for sheep are 
far less liable to diseases and ailments 
than sheep that are allowed to grow thin. 

To Lamb Raisers. 
If the best judgment and management 





lambs, then the work is only half done. 
The selling part is to be done on shrewd- 
est business principles. If the producer 
fails to get his full share of the profits it 
is his own fault. Let no opportunity of 
learning the price and condition of the 
market pass by unheeded. Be certain 
to get your share of profits. 


Utah in 1892. 

Sheep have Wintered well in Utah 
this Winter. The losses of last year were 
terrible by reason of deep and lasting 
snows that prevented the use of the range 
grazings. A great many sheep starved 
to death. The crop of pelts from Utah 
will be small this year. Hence more 
wool, mutton and lambs. 


Spring Lambs are Ripe. 
The Farmer’s Home Journal an- 
nounces the first Spring lambs March 12. 
The first Spring lambs of the season 
appeared in the Louisville market last 
week, They were Southdowns and 
raised by Mr. Geo. Crum. 


Australian Wool at World’s Fair. 

‘The Tasmanian of Feb. 13 has the 
following item that will interest the 
American wool-growers: “This year I 
trust a good canvasser will be appointed 
early to visit the different centers, 
so work up a display of wool for Chicago 
which shall far and away put in the shade 
anything the Yankees can bring 
ward.” 


The Dogs on the Racket. 
The Southdown flock of Mr. A. & 
Alexander was raided by dogs last 

















a factor in their sheep industry. 


killing and tearing several fine ewes a8 
lambs. a 


has-been given to secure a good lot of - 
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Some Helps to Sheep Management. 


In the management of flocks of sheep 
there is a yearly improvement on former 
methods. As we approach the higher 
systems of sheep husbandry there is felt 
to be greater need of facilities suited to 
the business) In some regions of the 
United States there are systems of hus- 
bandry of the most desirable sort, and in 
other sections there is no decent system 
at all. These may be geographically 
laid down if it were desirable. It is not 
the purpose now to do so. 

Sheds—Under this head of sheep 
management much depends upon climate, 
something on the purpose in keeping 
sheep, not a little on breeds, and some 
considerable on the flockowner as to the 
care in sanitary measures. A filthy, 
damp, sheep-house, reeking with free 
ammonia, is a deadly hole, as unfit for 
sheep as for man. 

pe, ge reer shelter is more im- 
portant to some breeds of sheep than to 
others, as they differ in constitutional 
vigor. 

"A flock of scrub sheep kept on a farm 
to kill out weed, briars, and brush do not 
require the attention and shelter that a 
flock kept for house-lamb raising. Be- 
tween these two can be seen what is in- 
tended by purposes of keeping sheep and 
necessities of sheds. 

Climate makes a more general demand 
upon the flockraisers, and has not received 
its share of attention. The extremes 
may be said to exist in Montana and 
Florida. The one liable to blizzards and 
the other not. Yet in no country is 
there a climate so uniformly happy in all 
conditions of life that man and animals 
do not seek shelter. It may be cold or 
it may be heat ; it may rain or sunshine ; 
it may be wind and it may be rain. We 
find the best development and health 
where each and all extremes are guarded 
against with greatest solicitude and uni- 
formity. What is a proper shed for 
sheep? This also depends upon circum- 
stances. No shed is worthy the name 
that does not protect against rain. Where 
snows are expected a shed must be proof 
against drifting snows. Nor can snow 
and rain be all that sheep need protection 
from. An experience of years shows 
that sheep will seek shelter from winds 
and glaring sunshine far more certainly 
than they will against rain or snow. 
Every shepherd has noticed this. A 
flock will stand in the rain patiently 
perhaps under a dripping roof if out of 
the wind. A sheep will stand in the 
angle of a building and let the drifting 
show cover them up, if out of the wind. 
Sun with glowing heat will prove a burden 
to a flock of sheep as no other stress of 
weather. It will be seen that a shed may 
differ widely in character and in coSt of 
construction. It is of highest importance 
that there should be perfect ventilation. 
It is too important to omit here that a 
thed should be dry and clean all the 
time. A shed that the temperature cannot 

regulated is a failure in any climate. 
Buch sheds cannot be said to be inex- 
meta In the North, on stud flock 
reeding farms, we can name barns that 
are provided with better appointments 
am are found in the average farm- 
houses. Having visited thousands of 
barns in the United States, the 
conclusion is that sheep are housed to 











damage, This is due to the lack of | 


ventilation and sanitary conditions gen- 
erally. A barn may be a noisome prison, 
and the shepherd may be unintentionally 
the most cruel of jailors. 

Now, many a sheepman has sacredly 
promised during the storms of this Winter 
that if he lived to see Summer again he 
would fix a safe, good place for his shee 
before snow came next Fall. To su 
this article is fraternally dedicated. 





The Vote of the World On Protection. 


Taking the world as our audience, and 
asking for a show of hands on this ques- 
tion of Free Trade vs. Protection in one 
shape or another, we have the following 
result: Canada, the United States of 
America, Mexico, and all the South 
American States, Germany, France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Australia (ex- 
cept New South Wales), Russia (which 
we must now include), and some countries 
of minor importance vote for Protection, 
and the population under this regulation 
is about 410,000,000. Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and New South Wales levy 
a system of moderate import duties osten- 
sibly for revenue purposes ; and the popu- 
lation of these countries is in the ag, 
gate about 25,000,000. Say, 435,000,000 
of people ranged against 38,000,000 of 
Britons who are supposed to thrive and 
grow fat, under the system which admits 
absolutely free of import. duty all raw 
materials, food stuffs, and almost but not 
all manufactured articles, placing an im- 
port duty upon tea, coffee, chicory, cocoa, 
tobacco, dried fruits, silver and gold 
plate, beer, spirits, lace, and a few minor 
articles, If it is not egotism that makes 
us think that the 38,000,000 are right 
and the 435,000,000 are wrong, in the 
name of Cobden, I abjure you to tell me 
what it is. Itis assuredly egotism, and 
the same egotism which has displaced 
England from her proud and prominent 
position of bygone times. 

It may be fair to challenge the Cobden 
Club to show the converts to the gospel 
of free trade. 


Parasites in Pastures—An Experience. 


This question is not new, but the tes- 
timony of Mr. Todd before a shee 
breeders’ meeting not long ago is squarely 
to the point. He had gotten some new 
rams from Kentucky. They seemed to 
be all right at first. One hailed to do 
well. He was put in a pasture by himself 
for treatment. It is charged that this 
pasture was infected by the same para- 
sites, since the sheep that afterward oc- 
cupied this pasture were troubled exactly 
as the ram. Again: By an accident 
these sheép were admitted to an adjoin- 
ing pasture for a short time, and left the 
trouble for others to take when occu- 
pied by well sheep. 


An English Dodge on Colonial Mutton. 

The old ewe sheep when very low in 
price and are not in demand it is hinted 
that these inferior sheep are sent to Lon- 
don for conversion into colonial mutton. 
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A Tariff Party in Australia, 


It seems they have a Protective and 
Free Trade party in New South Wales. 
The bill before the Assembly was to levy 
from March 1 a tax of 6d a head on 
sheep taken into the Colony. On other 
domestic animals a similar tariff was pro- 


posed. 








Shearing Notes. 

The shearing season is nearly here 
with its lessons. The owner should be 
present, with leisure to superintend the 
work, notice critically how it is per- 
formed, and see that the sheep are not 
handled roughly or otherwise abused. 
Some men should not be allowed to shear 
a sheep. They are rough, strong, and 
impatient. Each sheep should be in- 
y iu before and after shearing by the 

ockmaster. If good, the sheep are en- 
titled to such a record; if bad, hesitate 
not to mark it so. The fleece should be 
wisely studied and compared with a rec- 
ognized standard as to its commercial 
qualities and values. 

At shearing time sheep and fleeces 
will determine the good or bad manage- 
ment throughout the year. 

Time to shear must depend upon the 
preparations for and determinations to 
care for the sheep after they are sheared. 
The earlier they are sheared the better, 
if they are carefully housed from cold 
storms, winds, and at night. If cared 
for a week or two no further anxiety 
will be necessary, unless the Spring 


gre- | should be very backward and cold. 


Dipping.—If the flock has scab, ticks, 
lice, or are affected with tetter of any 
sort, dipping should be resorted to. The 
skin will be more healthy and vigorous 
and subsequent growth of wool improved. 
If the flock should have ticks, and it is 
decided to not dip, it will be noticed that 
the lambs will have all the ticks of the 
flock in three or four days after shearing. 
Their fleeces offer the only resort to these 

ites. It will be well to dip all the 
bs in a decoction of tobacco two or 
three days after the shearing is done. 
The English shepherds have a fashion of 
dressing their sheep, not only after shear- 
ing but during the season, as a precau- 
tion against flies. Maggot is a terrible 
scourge in the moist climate of England. 
It might be practiced by Americans with 
profit to the flock. The writer has 
found a decided benefit to the flock by 
dressing the whole flock as soon as 
sheared at a cost of three or four cents 
per head. This dressing consisted of 
cheap grease, a portion of fish oil, some 
tar, sulphur, and cheap snuff, or concen- 
trated extract of tobacco. The work 
was thoroughly done, and is herewith cor- 
dially recommended. 

Doing up the wool.—Fraternally, it is 
possibly unkind to hint at what is so im- 
portant in this connection. The subject 
demands general treatment. The condi- 
tion of American fleeces is proverbially 
bad. Reasonable excuses may be offered 
for this. Nevertheless carelessness and 
indifference cannot pase for business 
equity or common honesty. American 
wool-growers can and should relieve the 
manufacturers of a suspicion that the 
try to deceive in putting up their aa J 
for the market. There is a growing in- 
clination with manufacturers to go by 
American fleeces to buy Australian. 
The wool-growers themselves are to blame 
for this. Unless greater fairness is shown 
the wool-growers of this country may ex- 

encouragement of the Australian 
imports of wool. 


- 





Prolific Ewe. 


A Maury County (Tenn.) ewe pro- 
duced seven lambs in 15 months, 





A Woolly County in 1849. 

Washington County, Pa., has a record 
in wool from the first settlement of that 
region. In 1849 Mr. Samuel McFar 
land said: “The amount of wool cli om 
in this County annually is overa mil 
of pounds. * * * Here most of the 
flocks are crossed with the Saxon, and 
many of them have the characteristics of 
that race. The condition of this branch 
of industry, with those who have their 
wool thoroughly clean is quite discour- 
aging. Those who have their wool but 
partially cleansed have sold at about the 
same price obtained by those who have 
their wool clean and light. This is ow- 
ing to the unrighteous system of buying 
wool, which is usually done by injudi- 
cious speculators and agents, who traverse 
the country from house to house, and 
most of them are unqualified and too 
careless to discriminate either as to qual- 
ity or condition. Fleeces of Saxony 
sheep are generally light; one reason of 
which is more attentiori has been paid to 
fineness of fleece than other requisites 
which constitute the perfect animal. 
* * * Many flocks in this country, 
when the owners have pride and honesty 
sufficient to induce them to have their 
wool in a high state of preparation for 
market, do not average more than two 
pounds in the fleece, and if all the wool 
of the County were thoroughly cleansed 
the average would not exceed that very 
much, * * * It costs about $1 a 
year to keep a sheep.” 

It is interesting to note the conditions 
of the industry in that County 43 years 
ago. There are pure Saxon flocks there 
a of the purest strains, They are a 

eavier-shearing sheep, nor has the fine- 
ness changed. 
In-Breeding. 

What are the effects of in-breeding? 
To fix the character the animals had. 
No system of breeding can secure in the 
offspring inherent habits or qualities 
which their ancestors did not possess. 
The most highly-valued characteristics 
are artificial, as is shown by the de- 
generacy following the turning out to 
care for themselves the highly-cultivated 
animal. We are, then, to consider how 
these characteristics can be maintained. 
Our domestic animals are susceptible of 
great changes in form and habit, which 
we control by food and habit. One of 
the effects of in-breeding is pre-potency. 
We look to this particularly in the male, 
because we wish to stamp the character- 
istics of the male on his progeny. We 
are generally told that we sufler from in- 
breeding by engendering imbecility, deli- 
cacy of constitution, and even sterility. 
He demonstrated by his di tracing 
pedigrees of noted stock that in some 
cases, at least, close and excessive in- 
breeding had not produced these dis- 
astrous results.— Ez. 

[While great triumphs have resulted 
from the breeding known as in-and-in- 
breeding, it must be remembered it was 
in the hands of men who gave watchful 
care to their experiments. The most 
fatal mistakes have been made by the 
unskilful and careless. Dr. Randall 
compared in-and-in-breeding “to playing 
with edged tools.” With wise breeders it 
may be the sure way to success, but with 
ignorant men it is the certain road to 
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THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 

There is no such a thing as a moth- 
proof bee-hive. 

on ater ye. number of frames 
in any brood-chamber. 

Clipping the wings of a queen does 
not ye usefulness, but is the mu- 
tilation necessary ? 

Bees are only made profitable in _ 
portion to the manner and degree of in- 
telligence with which they are managed. 

The best time to transfer bees is _ 

i of apple -blooming. D 
gp on amg bees, and but little 
honey. 

Now is the proper time to prepare and 
get your new hives ready for the coming 
seazon and do not wait until you need 
to use them before ordering. 

The queen bee will lay on an average 
about 100,000 eggs during the season or 

, and the average age of a good pro- 
Sitteas is only two and a half years. 

The old-fashioned black bees are 

stronger, healthier, and better honey- 


— than many of the fancy new 
reed. , 


The true Italian bee does not have 
five yellow bands. Three is the utmost 
that can be claimed for it. . Where the 


others appear they are only spota. 

All recipes for procuring two pounds 
of white clover honey by feeding one 
pound of syrup are arrant frauds. Some- 
thing cannot be made out of nothing. 

The oldest race of bees in this country 
is the German, which was virtually the 
only bee until the introduction of the 
Italian. Now it is difficult to finda 
pure colony of the old stock. 

No colony of bees is ever destroyed by 
moths unless it has been queenless a long 
time. Such a catastrophe is a demon- 
stration of the ignorance or carelessness 
of the beekeeper. 

I know that swarming can be pre- 
vented by giving the bees room to work, 
as they require it, but how to manage 
this in such a way that they will do their 
best in the production of marketable 
comb-honey, I don’t know.— Rev. W. F. 
Clark. 





The worker bee is of the feminine sex, 
but not fully developed as such to become 
fertilized, hence, she can never lay eggs 
that will hatch other workers, and not one 
in 100,000 workers will ever lay eggs at 
all, but such as do their eggs only hatch 
drones not fully developed, hence they 
too are useless as a male bee. 

No queens should be clipped until fer- 
tile, for, if they are, they cannot go out 
to meet the drones; all the eggs they lay 
will produce only drones, and the colony 
in time will die out, and the moths get 
the credit of destroying it. The queens 
can be clipped in the Spring when there 
are but few bees, so they can readily be 
seen. Some clip them when they are 
upon the comb with a tiny sharp pair of 
scissors; others hold them by the shoul- 
ders, between the thumb and forefinger 
of the left hand.— Mrs. M. L. Harrison. 

With a movable frame hive, the bee- 
master can control the interior of the 
hive. By removing the combs, the ex- 
act condition of the colony can be ascer- 

tained. If it is queenless, another one 





can be introduced, or brood and eggs 
given them from which can raise 
one. When a colony in a box-hive loses 
its queen, the moths move in, and their 
owner is apt to say that they destroyed 
the bees, while the exact truth of the 
matter is that the moths, seeing that the 
hive was unoccupied, took possession of 
it and its contents. 

It is conceded by some of our best 
apiarists that two or three times as much 
honey may be taken by a judicious use 
of the extractor than where boxes are 
used exclusively. Very often in the Fall 
of the year when bees utterly refuse to 
work in the boxes at all, they may be 
made to store considerable quantities in 
frames, in the body of the hive; besides 
at any time when honey is abundant in 
the flowers the bees keep nearly all the 
cells filled with honey, so that the queen 
bee has no place in which to deposit her 
eggs, and thus the colony is ened at 
the very time when an abyndance of bees 
is most needed.— Western Rural. 


The beginner in beekeeping should 
carefully consult his experienced neigh- 
bors on every point upon which he is in 
the least doub ul, and heshould be doubt- 
ful upon most of the details of beekeep- 
ing. No man has yet ever begun to 
know all about the constitution and 
habits of the wonderful little workers, 
and every man and woman can learn 
much from every other man and woman 
engaged in the same work. Above all, 
every apiarist should supply himself with 
a number of the best ie papers pub- 
lished. It will be rare indeed if one of 
them fails to give him an idea in each 
issue which will be worth more than the 
yearly cost of the paper. 

Preventing After-Swarming. 

In movable frame hives after-swarm- 
ing may be prevented by cutting out 
all queen cells but one, or returning the 
second swarm after disposing of the cells. 
Where an increase of colonies is desired, 
these after-swarms which have young 
queens can be built up into colo- 
nies by giving them frames of hatching 
brood from strong colonies, substituting 
empty combsin their place. The raising 
of queens and the making of artificial 
colonies, as well as the profitable uniting 
of small swarms, and many other mani 
ulations, can only be done where the 
combs are mete 


The Apiary in April. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: March 
and April are the death-dealing months 
of all the year to the apiary, and there- 
fore figure largely in the profit and loss 
account for the year. One writer says 
that here occurs the “dead line" in api- 
culture. It is a custom to eae of 
Winter losses. Asa matter of fact, the 
death rate is far greater in early Sprin 
than the colder months of the year, an 
even in xe | many good colonies perish 
in a time of unfavorable weather. 

Taking these facts into consideration, 
the man who wishes to make a success of 
bee-culture should now give his colonies 
a careful examination. The conditions 
for successfully bringing bees through 
the Spring months may be briefly enum- 
erated, as follows: A supply of honey 
sufficiently large to last until a good 











hive contracted from the full width al- 
lowed in Winter, to from two inches for 
a large colony down to less than one-half 
inch in the case of a very weak one. All 
upward ventilation should be shut off, as 
drafts of cold air retard the rearing of 
the brood, and every bee reared in early 
Spring is an important factor in the 
honey crop. 

The above is very simple, indeed, but 
how often are bees n until too 
late? How very often they starve when 
a few pounds of honey or sugar syrup 
would make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. If your bees are short 
of stores and. you have combs of honey in 
frames of the proper size to fit your hive, 
exchange them for ~—e combs in the 
hive needing the feed. If. you have no 
honey in frames, sections full or partly 
filled may be set in the hive in place of 
empty combs removed. Or if your hive 
has a loose bottom board (and all hives 
should have), you can make a shallow 
box the width and length of your hive, 
and “ bee-tight,” excepting the entrance, 
which should be very small and having 
no top or bottom ; in fact a rim. 

Now, lift the hive from the bottom 
board, place the rim on the board in the 

ition occupied by the hive, put your 
seo in this receptacle, being careful 
that you do not have any drip t6 attract 
robbers. If you have no honey in any 
shape take s ranulated is by far 
the best, and also the cheapest for this 
purpose—and make a syrup that is thin 
enough to run freely. Take notice that 
honey is nearly as thin as water when it 
is first gathered. If you make your 
syrup too thick the bees cannot take it 
up so quickly. Feed this in almost any 
shallow receptacle. A bread-pan makes 
a good, cheap feeder. Fill nearly full 
of warm syrup. Always give yoursyrup 
warm. ‘Take a piece of cheese-cloth a 
little longer and wider than the pan, 
throw this over it and let it sink into the 
syrup in the middle. This allows the 
bees to take up the feed without drown- 
ing, the cloth sinking with the feed. Set 
this in the shallow box and place the 
hive over it. Or if your hive is of the 
tight-bottomed kind take a brood comb, 
lay it flat, fill a cream-pitcher with warm 
syrup, and let fall a small stream on the 
comb from a distance of a foot or more 
above, moving the pitcher to correspond 
with the unfilled When one side 
is filled vepeat the operation on the other. 

With a little practice combs can be 
readily filled in this manner for a few 
colonies, the weight of the falling stream 
and the small diameter of the same readily 
forcing its way into the comb. 

It is best to do all feeding in the even- 
ing, thus preventing robbing. Feeding 
may also be done in the upper story or 
cap of the hive, but unless care is taken 
it is too apt in early Spring to allow the 
warm air of the hive to escape and re- 
tard brood rearing. 

This article is written for the benefit of 
the farmer beekeeper; for the man who 
keeps a few colonies and has not had the 
years of experience that has taught him 
all the little details that are so essential 
to success in this as in many other pur- 
suits. The specialist in bee-culture, of 
course, knows, or at least should know, 
enough of the business to tell when his 


honey flow. A good queen with fair to | bees need feeding—J. A. Nasu, Mon- 
large colony of bees, with entrance of | roe, Iowa. 
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How to Arrange an Apiary. 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: On the 
arrangement of the apiary, the positions 
relatively and otherwise of every part of 
it, depends many things of importance in 
beekeeping. An apiary ought to be ar- 
ranged on the plan, enlarged, of the 
shoemaker’s bench, where the worker can 
reach all his tools without leaving his 
seat—that is, every part of the apiary 
should be convenient to a center of 
operations, 

The first thing to build, or at least to 
enter in the plan, is the fence on the 
north and west—a board fence six or 
eight feet high. This is called a “shut- 
ter fence,” because the boards are taken 
away in the Summer, leaving the two 
horizontal pieces and posts. The fence 
is utilized. It gives place in Summer to 
annual climbing plants, trained to run 
over it. The air can then pass through 


it, and yet it protects the api 

breaking the ti of strong winds With 
the boards in place all Summer the api- 
ary, or a part of it, would be too warm. 

The next thing to consider is the work- 
shop. The preparation of this will de- 
pend upon the location of the apiary 
relative to the dwelling-house. If the 
apiary is on the south or east of the house, 
a good place for the workshop is in the 
angle made by the west and north sides 
of the fence, respectively—that is, the 
two sides serving as the north and west 
sides of the shop. If the house is to be 
elaborate, then no fence will be built at 
this point but up to the filled by 
the pe The shop having a door on 
the north or west is easily accessible from 
the house. 

From the shop south and east, at equal 
distances apart, are placed the hives, 
facing the south or east, with six feet 
space between each row, In every row 
each hive is placed opposite the unoccu- 
pied space in the row back of it after the 
manner of a checker-board. By this 
plan all the lanes between hives run both 
ways, 80 that access from the shop to 
every part of the apiary is convenient. 

Some beekeepers claim that in a large 
apiary, at least, all the hives should face 
the same way, so that the bees in comi 
and going may not cross each other’s 
of flight; but this is not an important 
consideration, for although bees may take 
“bee-lines” in flight, yet they do this 
high in the air, and when leaving the 
hive usually ascend before taking the 
“bee-line.” Certainly when the bee 
flies north from a hive facing south he 
must rise and change his course—tum 
around. 7 

Up to the middle of June or the first 
of July, bees should be in the shade, 
although it depends upon the season. 
Bees under trees are too much shaded 
early in the season. There is no reasop 
why the apiary may not be cultivated st 
least enough to provide shade for the 
hives. Each row of hives may be under 
a bower made by setting poles or birchet 
with the branches on, front and ~ 
the hives, joining the tops of the 
together and planting then} and 
other useful running plants. ese may 
be high enough to pm the beekeeper 
to work under them, and it is for t# 
benefit of the beekeeper as well as the bee 
to have shade when at work in the Sum 





















mer over the hives—JuLt1a ALLYN. ~ 
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BEES IN MARYLAND. 


Apiculture Should be Made a Leading 
Industry iin the State. 


Eprrok AMERICAN Farmer: Our 
beloved State, highly favored by Nature, 
geographically considered, her citizens 
ever ambitious to occupy the van-ground 
in all things appertaining to the pros- 
perity and best interests of her people, 
have not as yet given that attention to 
apiculture which our resources admit of. 
While we do not have the basswood for- 
ests of New York, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and some other States, the alfalfa of the 
West, the sege of California, nor the ever- 
blooming orange groves of Florida, yet 
we do have broad fields annually carpeted 
with white clover, yielding a nectar fit 
for the gods, unsurpassed for excellence 
both as to appearance and quality, al- 
ways commanding the highest price and 
finding ready sale in all markets. Our 
forests, together with fruit bloom, gener- 
ally suffice for brooding purposes in the 
Spring. White clover gives the surplus, 
while smartweed late in Summer, with 
goldey-rod and the innumerable family 
asters, with other Fall flowers, generally 
suffice for Winter stores. Our climate 
is most favorable for Wintering—no 
cellaring needed, a good wind break with 
slight protection being all that is re- 
yuired to insure safety. Spring dwind- 
ling is an uncommon occurence. 

But to make it pay it must to some 
extent be understood. Boxes with a cap, 
bee-gums, hollow logs, nail-kegs, ete., 
must be relegated to gone-by days. Im- 
proved hives, movable frames in the 
brood-chamber, with proper receptacles 
for the surplus department, must take 
their place. 

In the writer’s opinion it would be 
wisdom if our Agricultural College would 
include in its curriculum apiculture, as do 
similar institutions in other States. 

The Legislature of Illinois two years 
ago appropriated $500 to her beekeep- 
ers, to be used in prosecuting their ex- 
periments, etc. The magnitude of this 
ind in these States as a whole is lit- 
tle understood. Its immensity in some 
are wonderful, and is annually increasing. 
There is, perhaps, no industry available to 
us that will yield as large a revenue on 
the capital invested as the production of 
honey, and that industry neither taxing 
or colliding with any other; it is a clear 

of that which would otherwise be 

ost. The removal of the nectar from 
the flower detracts nothing from its vital- 
ity, but insures a more perfect fruition 
by reason of the act. Its non-use or loss 
would benefit nothing. Be it known 
that flowers that the inherent 
faculty of albedhabiation yield no 
honey. The nectar was placed in the 
flower by “Him who doeth all things 
well,” to attract the insect world to their 
aid. Our first crop of red clover yield 
but few seed. No means of fertilization 
but the wind, and from its flower struct- 
ure that is insufficient. The queen bum- 
ble bee does not bring forth her brood in 
time for the first crop. In the bumble- 
fraternity only the queens (as a 
tule) live over to the next season. Un- 
til Australia imported queen bumble 
bees (largely from this country) she had 
© send abroad for all her red clover 
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seed. The hot-house man raising 
strawberries, cucumbers, etc., under g 
must also keep in the same house a swarm 
of bees or no fruitage. This letter is 
general in its application. My next will 
be special and addressed to the small- 
farmer, trucker, poultryman, mechanic— 
any who may desire to produce honey as 
a side issue to add to his or her income, 
and I shall address him as a beginner.— 
Wm. 8. Apams, Guys, Md. 





Bee-Keeping for Health. 

Eprrork AMERICAN Farmer: If 
health comes from bee-keeping the title 
may be to “bee-keeping for 
profit,” for the acquisition of health is 
profit—a profit that transcends all other 
— and makes all other profit possi- 

e. 

The search for health is attended often 
with great difficulties. It is considered 
in some cases sufficient to send the pa- 
tient to the country, where a change of 
diet, of air, of scenery and suumaniilans 
are expected to work great changes. 
The patient is not exactly an invalid, but 
is weary of body or mind or both. 

The patient sits with folded hands, 
walks up and down, reads a little and 
rests, and there is some improvement, a 
physical strengthening, but there is not 
that quickening of all faculties, that im- 
mediate response of all physical and men- 
tal cies expe And why? 
Simply because the mind has nothing to 
do, nothing to interest it, nothing to 
bring it out of the slough of despond, if 
it happen to be in one, out of contem- 
plation and disparagement of self. 

Perhaps the mind has been hard at 

work, overworked, and mind-rest is the 
object of the visit to the country. That 
does not matter. The mind must be em- 
ployed or entertained, even if it be a 
weary and overworked mind. The black- 
smith works at the anvil all day, yet at 
night he goes into his garden and finds 
work there only recreation, because the 
work is different and because it is inter- 
esting. 
Thus it is with the mind. The book- 
keeper or student, overworked and made 
weary by mental problems, finds not only 
relaxation and enjoyment, but also 
a ae growth in mental 
work dissimilar, not excessive, that enter- 
tains. It is a fact that some overworked 
minds, at the close of the day’s business, 
turn to the game of chess as a pastime and 
are refreshed by it, and yet the problems 
of chess are most difficult and exacting. 

Now to the weary and disheartened, 
or melancholy, able to be up and about, 
the problems worked out by the bees 
bring refreshment of mind, and of course 
the outdoor life quickens physical action. 
To watch the evolution of the bee from 
the worker bee, or from the egg to the 
queen, to study the economy of the hive 
and to become acquainted with its de- 
tails, to do and to know all this helps to 
lift the burden from the mind by giving 
it entertainment unlike any other ever 
presented to it. 

School’teachers and other professional 
men and women have turned to bee- 
keeping for health and for profit, or 
rather for health and other profit, and 
have been remarkably successful in ac- 
quiring both. 

The bees collect propolis, a resinous 
substance which they use to make the 





hive 


tight against enemies and the 
weather. This substance, from 
the buds of trees—the balm of Gilead, the 
pine and other trees—has a pungent, 
aromatic odor. Persons with throat or 
lung affections have been benefitted by 
inhaling this odor by bending over the 


open hive and taking long, “ healing 
drafts of the essence of the fir and the 
ine.” While the stings of bees may not 


resorted to, even if beneficial, it is 
on record that a man with a swollen arm 
applied to a beekeeper to the end that 
he might be stung for the healing of the 


arm. He was as he wished, and 
the result was y recovery. It is 
also on record that suffering from 
rheumatism have cured by the 
stings of bees, or rather by the poison 
that resulted from the stinging. 


But the chief benefit, probably, comes 
from the outdoor work and the diversion 
furnished by the bees. And the product 
of the bees, or the resultof their working 
honey, is perfect food and perfect medi- 
cine—JuLIA ALLYN. 


Putting on Surplus Boxes. 


EprTor AMERICAN FarMER:. As the 
time is near at hand for putting on the 
surplus arrangement to the hives, if we 
are to expect a ield of honey, a 
few words on this subject may not be 
amiss. Many are often to know 
when to put boxes or sections on the hive, 
in the early Spring or the commencement 
of the honey season, and for this reason 
often wait till the season is too far ad- 
vanced before they do this, so that but a 
partial crop of honey or no crop at all is 
the result. To know just when to put on 
the surplus arrangement is often difficult 
to tell, for if put on too early brood- 
rearing is often materially retarded, while 
if put on too late much loss of honey will 
be sure to be the outcome of it. we 
use box hives, or never look at our bees, 
as far as opening the hives is concerned, 
perhaps the best we can do is to put on 
the boxes at the commencement of the 
white clover bloom, where there are bees 
enough to fully cover the combs, which 
can beeasily determined by tipping the 
hive up a little from the bench or stand. 
If the hive is not full of bees it is worse 
than useless to put on boxes, and we 
should wait till it is so filled. But as 
most apiarists of the present day handle 
their frames and know the condition of 
each colony as to the hive being full of 
brood, and that they have plenty of bees 
to protect the brood after the boxes are 
on, should a cold wave come along, they 
will also know the state of the honey 
yield so as to be governed by that also, 
for it is of no use to put on the boxes till 
there is something to be stored in them. 
Again, the apiarist knows that 
such putting on of boxes before the honey 
yield arrives often results in the starters 





or foundation bei wed in pieces, for 
the old maxim ho with bees as 
well as men—* that finds some 


mischief still for idle hands to do.” I 
have found that it is a good plan to wait 
about putting on the boxes until I find 
little bits of comb started about the hive 
and honey being put init. By having 
all in i rehand, lus room 
for several thousand pounds of honey can 
be put on in a day, and when we see 
these bits of comb being filled with honey, 
we should not delay putting the boxes on 
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such hives, for if we do not we will be losing 
honey every day. Another item is, don’t 
ut on too much surplus room at onte, 
ut put on a capacity of from 12 to 20 
pounds, according to the strength of the 
colony, and when the bees are well at 
work in this, add as much more, and so 
on till we have the full capacity of the 
hive. From many experiments I have 
come to the conclusion that 60 pounds’ 
aor is about right for a pant stro’ 
colony when worked for comb honey, an 
120 when worked for extracted honey, 
exclusive of the brood frames. 
In putting on boxes it is well to have 
a part of those first put on filled with 
comb, so as to start bees to work in 
them at once. In this way the bees enter 
the sections before they get to crowding 
the queen below, and a much larger yield 
is the result; for if they once get started 
to storing honey to any extent in the 
brood chamber, they seem to be very loth 
to enter the boxes, often hanging out at 
the entrance week after week idling the 
time away, except to crowd the queen 
down to so a brooding space that 
the colony is often too smal! in the Fall 
to Winterto the best advantage. After 
the sections are two-thirds full, raise them 
up and put another tier under them, or 
spread t out by adding more at the 
sides, according to the plan that you 
adopt in working for honey. I much 
my the latter plan, but many of our 
beekeepers seem to work to ad- 
vantage with the former. Whichever 
plan we adopt we should bear in mind 
that if we would succeed we must be 
around at the right time to tier the boxes 
up or spread them out, or much of our 
wy A ill be lost. As fast as the honey 
is finished remove from the hive, — 
empty sections with starters of comb 
fo ion in their places. In doing 
this work, if we go over the yard as often 
as once a week, taking off all full ones 
and substituting empty ones, it is as often 
as we can well do it; yet every day the 
honey is left on after it is it is 
becoming discolored to a certain extent, 
which will injure the sale of it, so that 
the more prompt we are in this matter 
the more we receive for our honey, 
and we also get to ourselves a reputation 
which will help us much in ing of 
our future to the best advantage. 
Don’t wait the bees swarm before 
wags re boxes, as somesay we should 
, claiming that the on of boxes 
retards swarming, for refuse to 
swarm, and hang idle on the hive all 
Summer. 8 is retarded very 
little, if any, where xes are put on as 
above described, and even if it was to a 
certain extent, the advantage gained in 
honey would much more than over- 
balance the loss sustained from the swarms 
being a little late. In hiving swarms, it 
is generally best to let them stand where 


the parent colony stood, carrying that to 
a new location, thus all the 
working force where they will work to 


the best advantage, in which case the 
boxes are transferred from the old hive 
to the new one, so that work is im- 
mediately commenced in the boxes upon 
the swarm being hived. Always keep an 
to business, never forgetting that a 
ing done in the right time brings 
success, while a delay of only a “he 
may turn that success into a failure.—G. 
M. Doourtrxz, Borodino, N. Y. 
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DUTIES ON WOOk. 


“The Main Buttress in 
Citadel of Protection.” 


—_—o—---— 


SPECIOUS ARGUMENTS. 


—_—o-—- 


Ably Replied to by Genuine Friends 
of the Farmer. 


_——— 


‘SYNOPSIS OF THE DEBATE. 


———-@———— 


The Bill Finally Passes the House of Repre 
sentatives Under the Caucus Whip. 


—-> -— 


The debate on the bill reported from 
the Committee on Ways to repeal the 
duties on raw wool and the compensatory 
duties on manufactured wool was re- 
sumed in the House of Representatives 
the last week-in March, and lasted with 
interruptions for the routine business of 
that body until April 7, when the pre- 
vious question was ordered and the bill 
passed by a vote of 194 to 60. 

The debate took a wide latitude, and 
as most of the speeches were intended for 
subsequent circulation as campaign docu- 
ments, they were made to contain almost 
everything that the speaker wanted to 
communicate to his constituents to pro- 
mote his renominatiop and election. 
Consequently much the larger proportion 
of the matter had no relation whatever 
to wool in any shape. It was an attack 
upon the protective system, upon monop- 
olists, upon grasping millionaires, upon 
the Republican party, or anything else 
that the orator thought would please 
the voters in his district to have attacked. 
We have endeavored to glean out of the 
voluminous mass the pith of what was 
said against and in behalf of protection 
to sheep-raisers. 


the 





Argument of J. L. Bretz, of Indiana. 

March 29.—Representative J. G. Bretz, of 
Indiana, after a general denunciation of the 
tariff and its workings, presented tables of the 
ave rates of duties on 12 leading articles, 
and that these showed that the wool averaged 
80.62 per cent., which is 3.85 per cent. higher 
than those on tobacco; 10.38 per cent. higher 
than on liquors, and 28.69 per cent. higher 
than on silks. The imposition of the duties 
by the McKinley Bill caused a loss to the 
revenues last year of $2,582,598, which went 
into the pockets of the manufacturers. The 
average duty on raw wool is 38.58 per cent., 
and on woolen goods, 80.62 per cent., showing 
a difference of 42.02 per cent. in favor of the 
manufacturer, as against the farmer. He pre- 
sented tables showing that the taxes were 
high on the necessaries of life for the farmer, 
and low on the rich man’s luxuries. He was 
particularly severe on the duties on salt, 
binding twine, and farming machinery. 


Bpeech of R. E. DeForest, of Connecticut. 


**T will assume that the wool-grower receives 
a somewhat higher price for his wool by reason 
of the duty we now propose to remove. 

“But in deciding whether upon the whole 
American industry and the general welfare are 


require consideration, factors which the op- 
ponent of this reform persistently overlooks. 
“They talk about the farmers as 
forsooth, every farmer in the country deri 
some benefit from this duty. The truth, 
however, is that hardly one farmer in a 
hundred raises sheep at and of those who 
do there is hardly one in a hundred whose 
interest as a consumer does not outweigh his 
interest as @ producer, and who does not in the 
long run lose more by the enhanced cost to 
him of his woolens than he gains by the duty 
on his wool. 
‘*When in the final analysis you at length 
discover the parties in whose favor there is a 
real preponderance of gain over loss you will 
find them hardly more than a score in number, 
rich already in the multitude of their flocks, 
pens them freely on public lands and 
rding them by imported Mexican labor. 
And it is for the benefit of this select coterie 
of wealthy proprietors, anyone of whom could 
buy out a score of the average farmers of New 
land, that all the farmers of the country 
and all the laborers of the country and ali the 
consumers of every kind are taxed and heavily 
taxed upon those articles of common wear and 
household use that are the most of all indis- 
pensable to the health and comfort of old and 
young and rich and poor alike. 
+ +. * & 7 *” + 

** The vast majority of those engaged in the 
raising of sheep do not pursue it as a distinct 
vocation. The average farmer, who has his 
flock of 25 or 50 sheep and who himself, as 
has been shown, pays out more than he takes 
in by. reason of the duty, employs no addi- 
tional Jabor because of his flock. Primarily 
they are kept not for their flesh, not for their 
wool, but, as the gentleman from Maine cor- 
rectly observes, for the reclamation of the 
worn-out lands. They would be kept for that 
purpose rather than for any other and in the 
absence of any other. ; 

‘* The sheep is a mere incident to the hill- 
side. The flesh is a mere incident tothe sheep, 
and the wool is a mere incident to the flesh. 
No additional labor isemployed for the sheep, 
much less for the wool. And when you find 
the man who does pursue wool-growing as a 
distinct vocation, you find him as we have be- 
fore seen, importing and using foreign labor 
for the purpose. The duty does not, there- 
fore, we say, have any appreciable tendency 
to enlarge the demand for or improve the con- 
dition of American labor.’’ 





Speech of Jonathan P. Dolliver, of lowa. 

Representative Dolliver, of Iowa, prefaced 
his speech with citations from Henry Clay and 
Daniel Webster in support of tariff legisla- 
tion, and ridiculed the cowardice of the Demo- 
crats in not attacking the tariff as a whole, as 
they had pledged themselves to do, but as- 
sailed it piecemeal, attacking the farmers for 
the benefit of the manufacturers. He made 
a brilliant and humorous speech, replying 
effectively to the many interruptions fired at 
him. Among other things he said: 

‘* Now, the only possible way to prove the 
McKinley bill is by the open test of experi- 
ment. We gave the people a free list equal 
to one-hali of all we import, but including 
only those articles the like of which we do 
not and cannot produce in quantities suitable 
to ourdemand. We lowered every duty that 
could be lowered without inviting a tlood of 
foreign merchandise. Undeterred by clamor 
we raised those duties that were evidently too 
low to keep alive the American industry. We 
did not act without information. We had the 
evidence, visible to all, that wool and woolen 
goods produced in countries greatly beneath 
us in their industrial level were gradually 
driving our own people to the wall. 

‘* We undertook, applying the Chicago plat- 
form of 1688, to check these damaging impor- 
tations without increasing the price of clothes. 
Had we been dealing with an exact science 
we could not have succeeded more perfectly. 
To-day every effective woolen mill in the 
United States is at work. Wages are 17 per 
cent more by the census than in 1880. A 
million and a half of sheep have been added 
to our pastures and tens of thousands of new 
operatives in over a hundred new departments 
of industry paid in good Republican money, 
every dollar equal to every other, have be- 
come customers of the American farm, five 
times more profitable than if their skill were 
exercised in any foreign country.’’ 








ucts of the farm when actual value is consid- 
ered. If a comparison is made it does not 
amount to 3 per cent. of the total value of 
other farm products, The fact is that in many 
States sheep are raised more for mutton than 
for wool. hy, then, should wool be pro- 
tected with a high duty and the people com- 
pelled to pay high taxes on wool contained in 
the woolen goods they buy, in an attempt to 
raise the price of a few pounds of wool they 
produce. 





Argument of F. C. Layton, of Ohio. 


March 30.—After attacking the protective 
policy generally, Mr. Layton said that wool 
and woolen goods have hada high rate of 
protection since 1867, yet wool-growing had 
not prospered under it. Hesubmitted tables 
showing the decrease in the number of sheep 
in Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
and Indiana since 1867, and the increase in 
the population and wealth of those States in 
the same ey While the population of* 
Michigan increased 77 per cent. in 20 
years and the increase in wealth had been 247 
per cent., the sheep had decreased 43 per 
cent. Pennsylvania was 47 per cent. more 
populous than 20 years ago, and 97 per cent. 
wealthier, but her sheep decreased 72 per 
cent, Kentucky had increased in population 
41 per cent. and in wealth 25 per cent., and 
her sheep had decreased 10 percent. Indiana 
had increased in population 30 per cent. and 
in wealth 18 per cent., while her sheep had’ 
decreased 30 per cent. Ohio had increased 
in population 38 per cent. and in wealth 52 
per cent., and decreased in sheep 41 per cent. 
In 1868, in the whole country east of the 
Mississippi, there were 33,895,674 head of 
sheep ; in 1890 there were in the same terri- 
tory but 17,116,306 head, showing a loss of 
over 49 per cent. In 1870 there were in the 
whole Nation 28,477,347 head of sheep. Now 
there are 44,336,072. While the population 
has increased 62 per cent. and in wealth more 
than 100 per cent., our sheep have only 
gained 56 per cent. In 1871 our sheep had 
produced 160,000,000 pounds of wool, and in 
1890 285,000,000. In 1871 the price of fine 
wool was 47 cents a pound ; of medium, 46 
cents, and of coarse, 43 cents. In 1891 the 
same grades sold for 33, 37, and 31 cents, re- 
spectively. Therefore, protection had not 
been effective in either increasing the numbe1 
of sheep or raising the price of wool. In 21 
years there was only a gain of 125,000,000 
unds in the quantity produced, and of 
34,000,000 in value. 


UNDER FREE TRADE. 


“But the most convincing proof of the 
utter failure of the protective system as ap- 
plied to this industry, and one that I have 
never heard contradicted, is that at a time 
when we had as many sheep and as many 
pounds of wool per capita as we have now, at 
a time when we had a low tariff as compared 
with the present one, and when money was as 
valuable as now, our farmers received from 20 
to 40 per cent. more per pound for their wool 
than they do to-day. For the purpose of 
illustrating this point more in detail I will 
here insert a table showing the prices of the 
same wools in the same markets for the 11 
years beginning with 1847 and ending with 
1857, both inclusive, known as the ‘anti-war 
free-trade period’ : 














Price per pound. 
January— —— 
Fine. | Medium. | Coarse. 
_ } en 

Cents. Cents. Cents. 
45 40 30 
45 88 30 
83 30 2B 
47 40 33 
46 40 33 
43 88 Bg 
58 56 50 
ha 47 42 
40 3 82 
50 38 35 
58 50 42 

| . 











“* By careful calculation, taking these figures 


that period our farmers received for their best 
wool, fine, medium, and coarse, an average, 
approximately, of 40} cents per pound, while 





James B. McCreary, of Kentucky, said : 





thereby promoted, other factors of the problem 


** Wool is one of the least important prod- 


to-day, as before stated, they are receiving for 


as a basis, it will be ascertained that during | 


an average of but 333 cents per pound. In 
other words, for ill , assuming that 
all the wool now produced is of this grade, 
the farmers of to-day, under a high protective, 
beneficent Republican tariff system, are re- 
ceiving in round numbers for their annual 
wool-clip the sum of $96,000,000, fer which 
same quality of wool they would have re- 
ceived under a low Democratic revenue tarifi 
the sum of $115,000,000, showing an actual 
net loss to our farmers by reason of the See 
system of the enormous sum of $19,000,000 
annually.’’ : 
In conclusion, Mr. Layton said : 

“T have the honor to represent on this floor 
a very large agricultural district in Ohio, with 
@ constituency cnmposed in a large part of 
honest, industrious, intelligent, and frugal 
farmers and wage-workers. Although these 
farmers own a great many sheep, 166,000 
head in the six Counties yielding more than a 
million pounds of wool, the vote I shall cast 
for this bill, thanks to their intelligence and 
understanding of the subject, will meet with 
the approbation of a very large majority of 
them. 














Sheep in 
County. | ia. Wool. 
Number. | Pounds. 
ts Shed tl al 24,908 161,902 
BUBREEND. 00000 cccveceeess 13,641 88,6664 
Db ctsse weesceceeseors 51,058 331,8444 
Pp ED cmececesccces seve cece Fret it 
Ni dashs vccedvqentess 
BE WEES cose cescccocccce 12,190 79,235 
166,796 | *1,084,154) 
. 





* Average, 6} pounds per sheep. 


‘*T shall vote for it, not only because I be- 
lieve it to be for the best interest of my im- 
mediate constituents, but because it will be 
for the best interest of our common country, 
as long asour public revenue or any consideable 
portion of it is raised bya tariff system.’’ 





Thos. G. Lawson's, of Georgia, Speech. 


Representative Thos. G. Lawson, of Geor- 
gia, said : 

‘*T have observed to some extent the con- 
dition of sheep husbandry, and have failed to 
realize the necessity of a protective tariff to 
support it. My observation is that the rais- 
ing of sheep is profitable and one of the least 
expensive industries in which the people are 
engaged. In my State the sheep takes care 
of himself nine months in the year, consumes 
the waste of meadows and pastures, which 
would otherwise be lost to the farmer, and 
during the other months consumes the surplus 
forage which can be more easily marketed by 
live animals on foot than in its original form. 
Sheep husbandry also induces a diversity of 
farm pursuits, adds materially to the fertili- 
zation of our lands, and furnishes to our mar- 
kets the most succulent of food products. 
The fleece is not specifically considered as an 
element of value; you may give it away, and 
yet the sheep and their natural increase will 
abundantly reward the diligent sheep-raiser. 

‘** But, while I do not realize the necessity 
for protection, I do recognize its value to cer- 
tain classes. As far back as 1867 there wasa 
combination between the wool-growers and 
the wool manufacturers to procure this tax. 
Prior to that time a tariff for revenue was 
levied upon wool, but the two classes referred 
to conceived the idea of a tax for their special 
benefit; the wool-grower desired a tax of 10 
cents per pound to protect his product, and 


pensatory tax, to offset and refund to him 
an equivalent of the taxes paid to the wool 
wer.”’ 

He then denounced the wool tariff as the 
result of selfish combination between 
manufacturers and the wool-growers to extort 
money from the rest of the country. 

‘The farmer and the manufacturer by 
mutual and connected interests became united 
in their advocacy of a system of protective 
laws. To the small vote of the manufactures 
were added the votes perhaps of a millios 
farmers who could under all circumstances be 
relied on to sustain a system that secured # 
special benefit to themselves. Protectién was 
thereby buttressed and fortified by a great 
power outside and independent of the mant. 





| tic same kind of wool in the same markets 


the manufacturer desired a tax, called a com- . 


facturing interests. Hence it is that the tariff : 
on wool is the citadel of protection, and if W#_ 
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can capture this all the other strongholds 
must yield in due time.’’ 

He ‘‘did not deny that the wool-grower 
was benefitted by this, but it was at ex- 
pense of the people.”’ But it is now injuring 
the farmer, because it excludes foreign wools, 
which are necessary to mix with the native, 
and so causes an over-production of the latter, 
and a consequent depreciation in price. He 
was for pee Bw wool duties because 
they were the buttress in the citadel of 
protection. The duty on wool increased the 
demand for shoddy, which took the place of 
wool, and depreciated its price. 

‘“‘The tax on wool, therefore, evidently 
injures the manufacturer in two ways: 

‘*1. It requires the investment of a latger 
capital to be used in the payment of the 
bounty. To illustrate: The crop of wool in 
the United States for 1891 was 285,000,000 
pounds. If this were all used and a tax of 11 
cents per pound bounty paid on it, there 
would be required the large sum of 
$31,350,000 in excess of what the manu- 
facturer of free wool would need. 

‘*2. It limits his market; foreign wools 
being too high on account of the tariff to allow 
of their profitable use he must confine the 
output of his mill to such special grades of 
fabrics as may be made from American wool. 
Hence he cannot create a variety of fabrics, 
cannot extend his market, nor create a de- 
mand for new styles of fabrics. If the manu- 
facturer gets no more from the compensatory 
tax than to repay the bounty to the farmer, it 
cannot be of any benefit to him, and every re- 
striction it puts upon his capital and enter- 
prise is that much an injury. 

“These high taxes have also destroyed 
many small industries, as will be seen by the 
Census reports. Men with small capital 
cannot carry on a business wherein so much 
has to be paid in the nature of taxes, although 
they may eventually come back to him. 
Competition is thereby destroyed and mo- 
nopolies are built up.’’ 

He claimed that the duty on wool injured 
the foreign price of cotton, wheat, and other 
staples. 





Speech of Mar.iott Brosius, of Pennsylvania. 


March 31.—Representative Marriott Bro- 
sius, of Pennsylvania, defended the whole 
tariff system, citing from the Fathers of 
our Government in its support. Hesaid that 
the tariff was no more than a fence built 
around a field to keep cattle out of the corn. 

‘Edward Everett said in 1831 that the ex- 
tra amount paid for woolen blankets and 
clothing for the soldiers in the war of 1812 
largely exceeded the amount of revenue de- 
rived from all our tariffs from the foundation 
of the Government to 1831, and that it would 
have been a saving to the Government if 
Congress had expended many millions from 
- Treasury in building up ow: manufac- 

res.’ 

He spoke at length of the help protection 
had been in developing the prosperity of the 
country, and as an illustration said that the 
public debt had been reduced in the last de- 
cade $1,006,555,252, while those of European 
countries had been increased $2,154,508, 655. 
Our State and Territorial debts had been re- 
duced $67,218,760. 

“France has a national debt of $71—per 
capita ; Great Britain, $87— ; Russia, $30—; 
Austria-Hungary, $70--; Italy, $76; Bel- 
gium $63— ; The Netherlands, $95— ; while 
the Unitéd States, so cursed with class legis- 
lation, has a per capita debt of $14. 

“An aggregate State debt reduced in ten 
years from $5.79 to $3.56 per capita, and a 
County debt reduced in 10 years from $2.47 
to $2.27 per capita. The aggregate debit, Na- 
tional, State, and County, reduced in 10 years 
from $46.29 to 20.46 per capita—more than 
one-half. Ten years more of such baneful 
class legislation and such oppressive taxation 
and the debt will be paid.” 

He produced tables showing that we ex- 
ported 35,898 pounds of domestic wool in 
1850, and 291,922 pounds in 1891; that we 
consumed at home 52,481,061 pounds of do- 
mestic wool in 1880 and 284,708,078 pounds 
in 1891. Our consumption of foreign wool 
was 30.6 per cent. in 1860, and fell to 18.7 
per cent. in 1883 when the reduction of wool 
duties was made. The consumption of for- 
eign wools steadily increased thereafter until 
it was 30.8 per cent. last year. 

The following table was ly instruct- 

™ showing the great improvement in the 





clothing, etc., of the people by the increase 
in the quantity of wool consumed per capita : 
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Speech of J. C. Crosby, of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Crosby said : 

‘*‘As a matter of fact, we cannot produce in 
this eountry anything like the amount of wool 
consumed in the United States. It is esti- 
mated.that we annually consume here in all 
forms, wool, woolen goods, carpets, and 
woolen clothing of all kinds, about 600,000,- 
000 pounds; we produce about 250,000,000 
pounds, leaving about 350,000,000 pounds, 
which we annually import, so it will be seen 
that we import more than one-half of all 
the wool here consumed. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that no one country produces all 
the different kinds and grades of wool enter- 
ing into the different manufactures. We must 
have the coarse wools of Australia and other 
countries to mix with our domestic wool, for 
the varied kinds of manufactures. 

‘* Free raw wool would stimulate manufact- 
ures and inerease the demand for domestic 
wool, and with that increased demand the 
farmer would get better prices for his prod- 
ucts ; so, too, the wage-earners, instead of suf- 
fering from wool being put upon the free list, 
would thereby.be the gainers. As before 
stated, free raw wool would increase the de- 
mand, because the American manufactuer 
would be able to make his goods cheaper; 
with increased demand would follow in- 
creased consumption of woolen goods, thereby 
iucreasing the demand for labor, and with 
increased demand for labor would follow in- 
creased and better wages.’’ 

Mr. Crosby drew a doleful picture of the 
conditioh of the farms in New England, which 
drew forth a strong denial from Representative 
Milliken, of Maine, who contended that the 
farmers there were in much better condition 
than a half century ago. 

Mr. Crosby, after presenting a number ot 
tables as to the reduction in the price of wool, 
said: , 

‘In conclusion of this portion of the subject 
let me say, without fear of contradiction, but, 
on the other hand, sustained by the American 
farmer, who was promised 12 cents per pound 
more for his greased wool, and 36 cents per 
pound more for his scoured wool than the 
foreign market price, has since the passage of 
the McKinley tariff been obliged to bring his 
products to the market and at a loss of from 
one to nine cents, and lower than in any other 
market in any other country on the face of 
the globe, and from two to three cents per 
pound less than he sold it for a year and a half 

at the time the McKinley act went into 
effect. 

‘*The history of this country shows that 
whenever you have reduced the tariff on woo} 
the price has advanced in this country.”’ 

Representative Lind, of Minnesota, asked 
the pertinent question as to why, then, the 
manufacturers did not ask to have the duty 
taken off. Mr. Crosby replied that he was 
now talking from the farmer's side, he would 
speak later from that of the manufacturer. 


Speech of L. M. Miller, of Wisconsin. 
Representative Miller believed that sheep- 
raising should bestrongly encouraged. Every 
State and Territory was interested in this. 
There is no other business which requires less 
capital to engage in. 
‘¢ With a small amount of money a person 








can perchase a few sheep, which in a few 
years will afford a large portion of meat and 
clothing for a family, and if properly man- 
aged, in less time than anyone w imagine 
who has not had experience in the business, 
will produce more income from the amount 
invested in money and labor than can be pro- 
duced from the farm from any other source. 

‘Almost all of the Southern States are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the business. The poor 
people of those States, if encouraged to en- 
gage in sheep-raising, in a few years would 
become independent. Much money would be 
saved to those States that now have to 
pay out for fertilizers, and their lands would 
be materially enhanced in value; a result that 
cannot be produced, in my opinion, with so 
small an investment of money in the encour- 
agement of any other industry. 

_ ‘The raising of sheep would not only en- 
rich the land, the production of wool to a 
considerable amount would attract capital- 
ists to the cheap labor and many fine water- 
powers pooner by those States. 


* * * * ~ * * * 


‘“Why, I ask, do you pro’ to take off the 
tariff on wool, about the only thing that the 
farmer raises that is protected ? Why do you 
not commence on the other end of the line and 
increase the duty on some of the luxuries that 
are used most exclusively by the rich? Is it 
because the wealthy manufacturers are so 
strongly represented upon this floor, and your 
committee rooms have swarmed with manu- 
facturers who naturally would be in favor of 
taking off the duty on wool, for the amount 
the farmer loses goes into their pockets? You 
claim you make it up to the farmer by redu- 
cing the tariff on cloth. 

‘What nonsense. You reduce a farmer’s 
income derived from his flock of 100 sheep 
from $50 to $60, and reduce the price of the 
cloth he may purchase $5 to $10. The far- 
mer may figure slow, but he figures sure, and 
from the nature of circumstances he is obliged 
to figure close in order to make both ends 
meet. 

“*T have not heard of farmers being invited 
into the room of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but I understand the manufacturers 
have heen in close consultation with the com- 
mittee. I have not heard of any farmers 
being consulted, although there are quite a 
number in this House, some of whom could 
have given the committee valuable informa- 
tion on the subject. 

‘*Tt has puzzled me considerably to under- 
stand how the committee come to make such 
a report. When I investigated and ascer- 
tained who constituted that committee I was 
not so much surprised at the result of the 
deliberations of 13 lawyers and two manu- 
facturers ; the great farming interest of the 
country not being represented on that com- 
mittee, although there are quite a number of 
farmers upon this floor. . 

* . * * * * . * 

‘Our friend from Nebraska during the able 
speech that he made informed us that there 
had been a great falling off in the sheep busi- 
ness in his State within the last few years, and 
seemed inclined to rejoice at such a result, 
According to his own figures the sheep average 
about six pounds of wool; the average price of 
wool indicates that the sheep produces in wool 
annually asufficient amount of income to pay 
for the sheep, to say nothing of the increase, 
which I calculate will keep the sheep during 
the year. 

‘*T do not know of any animal that will 
produce such favorable results, neither do I 
know any other kind of farming that is more 
profitable. I ong the business in a 
very small way. a boy about 10 years 
old I had saved $20. Linvested itin 10 b 
I let them out on shares. In a few years I 
was the owner of 100 sheep, the result of my 
investment of $20. My experience in later 
years in the sheep business convinces me that 
had the farmers of Nebraska encouraged the 
sheep industry they would not be obliged to 
mortgage their farms to my neighbors who 
are keeping sheep in Wisconsin. 

‘*When the gentleman has lived in Ne- 
braska as long as I have lived in Wisconsin he 
may wish that the sheep-raising industry had 
been encouraged. When the now fertile lands 
of his State become exhausted and shall cease 
to yield remunerative crops, the farmers, seek- 
ing for fertilizers to recuperate their lands, 
will conclude that they have —_ a — 
in neglecting the wool-growing business, 

be regarded wit 


h more favor; and 





I am inclined to believe when he returns te 
Nebraska the farmers of that State will desire 
to know why he did not favor the taking of 
the dutyon cloth and many other articles that 
they are obliged to purchase. They will 
naturally inquire why he especially interested 
himself in behalf of the manufacturers by 
taking off the duty on wool for the benefit of 
wealthy manufacturers, reducing the value of 
their wool 11 cents per pound and materially 
diminishing their small incomes to add to the 
it © mes of rich individuals and corporations.”’ 


Argument of D. A. DeArmond, of Missouri. 


April 2.—After a eral attack on the 
policy of protection, Mr. DeArmond said : 

“The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Bur- 
rows] drew a pathetic picture of the woes of 
that twin lamb, left in Canada, while its for- 
tunate mate crossed over the line and had its 
wool clipped in this country. The one lamb 
had the unspeakable mortification of know- 
ing that its wool only brought 18 cents a 
pound over on the other side of the line which 
separates us from Canada, while the other 
lamb, happy under the Stars and Stri 
thrice happy under this policy of protection, 
was the proud possessor of a fleece which, 
when clipped, brought—so the friend of the 
Americanized lamb says—30 cents a pound. 
So much for the lambs. How much the pet 
lamb paid in tariff tax for permission to cross 
the border of our dominion its friend did not 
State. 


‘*But how about the people who bought the 
hosiery, or the other fabrics into which went 
the fleece of the American lamb? How about 
those who bought the fabrics into which went 
the fleece of the unfortunate Canadian lamb? 
If the owner of the lamb which crossed over 
got more money here, the American citizens 
here who paid for the manufactured products 
had to pay more. 

‘If you protected the man who sheared the 
lamb, assuming that that illustration is cor- 
rect and based on fact, you punished, you 
robbed a dozen, perhaps 20, perhaps 100 peo- 
= who bought the fleece when manufactured 
nto something for human beings to wear. 
You ham the American manufacturer 
by compelling him to pay more for that fleece 
than his competitor in Canada had to pay for 
the other fleece.’’ 








Argument of Mr. Springer, of Illinois. 


April 4.—Representative Springer, of Illi- 
nois, appeared in the House, but being quite 
weak his argument was read by Mr. Bryan, 
of Nebraska, It began with discussing a cor- 
respondence with the editor of the National 
Wool Manufacturers’ Bulletin, and also an 
official in the Census Bureau. Mr. North 
had protested that certain figures furnished 
by him had been made to mean other than 
wasintended. Mr. Springer insisted that Mr. 
North had inadvertently ‘‘let the cat out of 
the oy and the committee were at liberty 
to use his figures against him and the side he 
represented. Mr. Springer said : 

‘The pending bill is in the interest of the 
wool-grower as wellas the wool manufacturer, 
but it is especially in the interest of the Amer- 
ican consumer. If the report of your com- 
mittee is carefully considered it will be seen 
that the experience of the past quarter of a 
century of high protective tariffs on woolen 
goods has proved to be disastrous to the wool- 

wer, disastrous to the wool manufacturer, 
and disastrous to the American consumers. 

‘*Tt may be asked, how under free wool can 
woolen goods be cheaper if native wool is 
higher? The answer is that the foreign wool, 
which is subjected to a tax of 44 centa upon 
the amount of such wool in a pound of cloth, 
will come in free, and that such mills as the 
Arlington will not be permitted to earn divi- 
dends amounting to 50 per cent. per annum. 
Take off the tax on foreign wool, permit 
healthy competition, and prices of woolen 
goods must fall. Consumers will get the ben- 
efit of all that is now paid on foreign wool, 
and of all that is now charged for protection 
on cotton, shoddy, and other adulterants. 

* * - 7 . 

‘* Pass this bill and a similar effect will fol- 
low. It will, in all probability, cause an in- 
creased consumption of woolen goods to ap 
equal amount. Such an increase in the con- 
sumption of woolen goods during the first year 
after its passage will cause a demand for 597 
more woolen establishments, including the 
271 establishments which were idle during 
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the census year of 1890, to be started up 


"Tt will demand an increase of capital in 
establishments to the amount of 
$74,000,000; an increase in materials to be 
used to the amount of $48,000,000; an in- 
crease to the amount of $80,000,000 in the 

woolen mills; a demand for 
f domestic wool, and for 


E 


Al 
2g 

z 
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fore bare, and thousand of limbs heretofore 
naked or covered with rags, will be clothed 
in suitable garments, and the condition of all 
the people will be improved. Those who favor 
ite passage may be assured that 1 
we 


“To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land.” 


Jas. D. Richardson, of Tennessee. 

—— Richardson said : 

“That the tariff is a tax must be admitted. 
How, then, must the amount required be 
taken from the people with the least injury 
to them 


? 

“The Democratic answer to this question is 
that these taxes be levied heaviest upon arti- 
cles and goods consumed by the people which 
may be properly termed Loncen ond bear 
von = those which are the necessaries 

life. e believe that as far as may be 
possible the goods which enter into common 
consumption by the masses should be exempt 
from all taxation. ‘The bill under considera- 
tion is based upon this idea. It proposes in 
common language to place wool on the free 
list. Goods manufactured in whole or in 
part from wool are among the first necessities 
of the people. They are worn and consumed 
hepa creature in the land every day from 

to death. ‘Therefore, to cheapen woolen 
goods is to benefit everybody. 

‘The gentleman from Obio [Mr. Joseph D. 
Taylor] says ‘“‘Abel was a keeper of sheep.”’ 
This may o true; but, Mr. Chairman, it is 
nowhere recorded that Abel ever asked pro- 
tection for his flock in the shape of a high 
protective tariff law.’’ 

The remainder of Mr. Richardson’s speech 
was devoted to arraigning the Republican 
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W. A. MoKeighan, of Nebraska. 

Mr. McKeighan said : 

**T shall support this bill for the same reason 
that the gen from Michigan [Mr. Bur- 
rows] gave for opposing it, that is because he 
thought its passage would lead on to a general 
reduction of our _- high tariff taxes on 
the goods for which the agricultural classes 
are exchanging their products. I shall sup- 
port this bill for the reason that it proposes to 
the raw material for the manufacturer 
goods on the free list, thereby en- 

our manufacturers to produce cheap 

And for another reason, that it pro- 
to make a# very material reduction of 
protective duties on the finished products, 
by bringing benefits to the people much 
than any loss which its passage may 
the wool-growers. 
should t or nine families in Ne- 
compelled to pay a tax on wool for 
tof the one or two men who insist 
sheep, that gentlemen on this floor 
they cannot and will not keep unless 
tinue to submit to taxation for their 


benefit, 

“This bill strikes off the compensatory du- 
ties granted the woolen manufacturers on 
account of the present tax on wool. 

*“*T am for this bill for another reason, that 
it strikes off the odious specific duties which 
were di to prevent American consum- 
ers from getting the full measure of benefit 
that would naturally come to them by reason 
of improved machinery or greater skill in the 
manufacture of woolen 

“T su this bill for the reason that it 
provides for a greater reduction of the taxes 
on the cheaper grades of mixed wool and cot- 
ton goods ie by the farmer and 

classes. farmer of Nebraska 
wears heavy mixed goods in order to be 
comfortable while he looks after his stock or 
markets his grain in our inclement Winter 


it 


at aL 





weather. We cannotafford to wear the higher 
priced all-wool goods; they are among the 
things that this protective system have placed 
as the luxuries. 

‘This bill proposes to place a better grade of 
goods within the reach of our people ; it pro- 
poses that our people shall be better clothed 
at a less expense; for this reason it is o 
posed by the manufacturing class, and 
this reason it ought to receive the sanction 
and support of every friend of labor. 

“If any man votes inst this measure 
thinking that by taxing the cheaper goods we 
will thereby compel our } pax to wear all- 
wool clothing, he will well to consider 
that the great mass of our people cannot afford 
to pay for that class of goods, and that a vote 
against this bill is a vote to prevent them 
from getting better clothing ; it is a vote to 
continue to force the farmer to sell in a free- 
trade market, and to buy his clothing ina 
market rendered dear by a heavy tax. It is 
a vote to compel the shopworkers of this 
oouny to buy their clothing in a dear mar- 
ket, while they have to ——- with the 
laborers of nearly every civilized country, 
who come here and enter into competition 
with American laborers on our own shores 
and in our own shops. z 

“This is the reason that the farmers and 
workingmen cannot hope to be able to clothe 
their families in the purple and fine woolens 
worn by the families of the men who are here 
to lobby nst the passage of this bill. The 
passage of this measure will increase the 
value of our farm products by lessening the 
cost of the goods for which we exchange them, 
and for this reason it should receive the sup- 
port of all the Representatives of the agricult- 
ural sections of the South and West without 
regard to party.”’ 


General Debate. 


o 

This concluded the formal speeches on the 
measure. 

Mr. McMillin moved to take up the bill by 
paragraphs. ‘The first read— 

That on and after the Ist day of January, 1898, 
the following articles. when imported, shal! be 
exempt from duty, namely: All wools, hair of 
the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, 
and all wool and hair on the skin, all noils, top 
waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring wuste. 
yarn waste, card wuste, bur waste, rags, an 
flocks, including all waste or rags composed 
wholly or in part of wool. 

Mr. Burrows moved to strike out the words 
‘*all wools.’’ In supporting he read a letter 
from Mr. 8. D. North to the Committee on 
Ways and Means protesting against the use 
which had been eof a certain diagram of 
the fluctuation of wool prices in domestic and 
foreign markets for a series of years. Mr. 
North said: 

**Tt was in no sensé af attempt to show the 
relative cost to the manufacturer here and 
abroad of a scoured pound of wool. Hence 
the essential elements of such a comparison 
were lacking. No illusion was made to the 
fact that the Port Phillip fleece is skirted 
wool, while the Ohio wools are sent to mar- 
ket unskirted. Nor was anything said of 
the relative shrinkage of these wools. 

“In buying wool manufacturers invariably 
reckon itsscoured cost. ‘The Ohio medium wool 
will shrink, say 40 per cent.; and, if costing 
37 cents, would be worth, scoured, 614 cents 
a pound. The Port Phillip washed wool will 
shrink, say 20 to 30 per cent. and costing 37 
cents per pound, would be worth, scoured, 
say 50 cents per d on the average. 

‘*None of this wool reaches the United Stutes 
on account of the doubleduty. But the Port 
Phillip greasy wool, costing say 25 cents, and 
shrinking 50 percent. would be worth scoured 
say 50 cents., to which the duty of 11 cents 
may be added before we reach the value of 
the Ohio medium wool in the same condition. 
You will thus readily see how many manu- 
facturers are able to import foreign wool to 
advantage and pay the duty, when they are 
seeking special qualities for special purposes.”’ 

Mr. McMillin defended the interpretation 
which the Committee had placed upon the 





. Dingley said it was unimportant 
what interpretation the Committee placed 
upon it. Mr. North had the right to in- 
sist that his own be given it. Nor was it 
important that the com ive prices of wool 
in London and Boston should be stated. They 
were reported every day, the same as those of 
corn and wheat, and every man could inform 
himself by merely reading the papers. Any- 
one who does this will know that there is su 





stantially a difference of 10 or 11 cents a 
— on unwashed wools of the same grade 
favor of American wools, 

‘*The Chairman of the Committee under- 
took to ex how it could be that the re- 
moval of the duty upon wool would not di- 
minish the price of wool to the farmer, while 
at the same time it would diminish the cost of 
the cloth to the consumer. What was his ex- 
planation? It was that there must be some 
foreign wool used in the manufacture of the 
cloth for the masses, and by having cheaper 
foreign wool to mix with our own, the lower 
price of the small proportion of foreign wool 
used would diminish the cost of the manu- 
factnred cloth without reducing the price of 
the domestic wool. Now, this assumption 
rests upon a mistake of fact, and the con- 
elnsion would not follow even if the fact ex- 
isted. There are woolen manufacturers in 
this House, and they will tell you, if they are 
willing to state the facts in this matter, that 
we do not use foreign wool in the manufacture 
of goods worn by the masses. The foreign 
wools which are imported are used either 
wholly or by mixing with domestic wools in 
- eae of finer goods almost en- 

rely. 

**'The woolen goods used by the masses are 
made of domestic wool, but they can be made 
wholly of foreign wools and would be if forei 
wools were cheaper. In other words, if the 
price of foreign wools under free trade was 
lower than that of domestic wools, not a yard 
of cloth would be made here of domestic wools, 
either partly or wholly, because the foreign 
wool can be imported of qualities that will 
exactly take the of any wools that can 
be produced in this country. Therefore, if 
the domestic supply is to be used at all, the 
price of the domestic supply must under free 
trade go down to the price of the foreign 
supply. It is impossible, sir, that you can 
bring in foreign wool—clothing wool, I am 
speaking of—costing to-day wi t the duty 
eight to 11 cents per pound leas than the price 
received by our farmers under protection for a 
similar grade of wool, without reducing the 
price of all the wool that is produced by the 
farmers of this country to the extent of this 
difference of price, from eight to 11 cents per 
pound; and unless this be done you cannot by 
your bill reduce the cost of the cloth. 

‘Therefore, gentlemen, you must take one 
or the other horn of thisdilemma. If you 
contend that the placing of wool on the free 
list will not reduce the price of the wool pro- 
duced by the American farmer, then you must 
admit that such legislation will not reduce the 
cost of the cloth. If, on the other hand, you 
contend that the placing of wool on the free 
list will reduce the price of domestic wool to 
the extent of the duty—from eight to 11 cents 
per pound—and thereby reduce the cost of 
cloth, then you must admit that the price of 
every pound of wool grown American 
farmers must go down to the foreign standard. 
There can be no escape from this conclusion. 

‘*Therefore, when gentlemen undertake to 
claim that by placing wool on the free list it 
will not reduce the price of the farmers’ wool 
but will diminish the cost of the cloth which 
is made from the wool, they evidently place 
themselves in a contradictory position.’’ 

Mr. Scott, of Illinois, read an article from 
the Chicago Tribune, claiming that cotton, 
shoddy, and other inferior materials were 
made to take the place of wool. 

Mr. Burrows replied to this by reading an 
official communication from the Bureau of 
Statistics showing that for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1891, there were but 70 pounds of 
shoddy imported, valued at $50, and upon 
which 30 cents a pound duty was collected. 

Mr. MeMillin contended that there was 
enough shoddy used in this country to dis- 
place the wool of 29,000,000 sheep. 

Mr. Dingley said : 

‘*Mr. Chairman, there is hardly any call 
for these wild statements in reference to the 
use of shoddy by the woolen mills of this 
country, in view of the fact that the wool 
bulletin of the census, which has just been 
published, affords accurate information re- 
specting the actual consumption. I have that 
report before me. 

**In 1880 the consumption of shoddy in this 
country was 52,136,926 pounds, with a popu- 
lation of a little over or about 50,000,000, or 
something more than one pound to every in- 
habitant. 

“*In 1890, according to the wild statements 
which have been made on this floor, we should 
see from the census report a large increase in 





the consumption of shoddy beyond the in- 
crease in population. Now what is the fact? 

‘*In 1890 there were 61,626,261 pounds of 
shoddy used by the woolen mills of this 
country, with a population of a little over 
62,000,000, or less than one pound per inhabit- 
ant; whereas in 1880 the consumption of 
shoddy in this country was in excess of one 
pound per inhabitant. But inasmuch as the 

uction of woolen goods in this coun 

een 1880 and 1890 increased in 
nearly 40 per cent., and the increased con- 
sumption of shoddy was only 17 per cent., it 
will be seen that there was a very decided 
decline proportionately in the use of shoddy 
in this country, instead of an increase, as 
gentlemen have charged.’’ 

Great Britain has always used more shoddy 
than we. In 1889 she used 160,619,441 
pounds of shoddy to 231,317,559 po of 
scoured wool. 


y 
65,000,000 peop 
if the gentleman from Maine to be 
adequately clothed these cold Winters with 
only two-thirds of a sheepskin to his back. 

Mr. Milliken, of Maine, said : 

‘Let me ask my friend from Missouri if he 
does not think that when even the 45,000,000 
of sheep that we now have shall have gone to 

ter penand the 300,000,000 pounds 
of wool which we produce annually shall 
cease to be produced in this country—let me 
ask himif he does not think that when that 
is taken out of the wool production of the 
world it will raise the demand for wool and 
the price of wool ? 

‘And I ask the gentleman to remember fur- 
ther, that when you have destroyed the Amer- 
ican wool-raising industry you will have given 
to the foreign wool producer an absolute 
monopoly of our market. He will have con- 
trol of your market then, and do you believe 
that he will not make you pay;for his wool 
whatever price he desires for wool? Why, 

ou cannot mention an instance where we 
fove been entirely dependent upon any for- 
eign country for a product of general use in 
this country where we have placed a tarifl 
upon that product and thus started the indus- 
try at home, that, within two or three years, 
we have not been able to get that product 
trom our own people, manufactured by our 
own workmen, out of our own raw material, 
for leas money and of better yuality than we 
previously bought it from abroad. A recent 
case is that of what are called ‘‘ black goods”’ 
in the trade. Before the tariff of 1883 we 
ae Europe 22 cents a yard for black goods. 
1883 we placed a duty upon those goods; 
the mills of Massachusetts changed their ma- 
chinery and went to producing them, and 
what was the result? In less than two years 
from the time that duty was laid we were 
getting black goods for 14 cents a yard and 
we are getting them so to-day.” 

Mr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, made a 
specious plea that the man who was benefited 
by the tariff was not the honest manufacturer 
or grower, but the unscrupulous maker of 


Mr. Robert E. Doan, of Ohio, made an 
eléquent argument in favor of protection asa 
policy. He presented tables showing how 
cheap the comforts of life had become under 
such a policy; that American wool constantly 
sold for an average of 12 cents a pound more 
in Boston than foreign wool in London, and 
finally that the number of our sheep had in- 
creased 14} per cent. from 1850 to 1860; 66 


per cent. from 1860 to 1870, and 135 per cent. . 


from 1870 to 1880. 

Mr. Bynum, of Indiana, said: ‘‘ The gentle- 
man from Maine stated that there were about 
1,000, 000 farmers engaged in sheep husbandry. 
The same statement was made in the report 
on the McKinley Bill, or rather it was 
in that report that there were pro! 
1,200,000 men engaged in raising mr 5 and 
that placing wool on the free list would wipe 
out that industry. 

‘‘ Now, the aggregate value of the annusl 
wool clip in the United States is about 
$75,000,000; so that if there are 1,000,000 
men, or 1,200,000 men as stated in the Me 
Kinley report, the gross value of the product 
per individual engaged in the industry ® 
about $70 per annum. It must be a very 
great industry which yields to each man ¢2- 


in it and dependent upon it $70 pet 
gaged pen po fie 


annum, and if the statement be true, 1 
advise the men who are en 
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gaged in raising — 
sheep to sell their sheep and buy cows, or @ 
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make little money’? ter. ] 

Mr. Dingley reitera his statements in re- 
gard to the proportions of shoddy and wool 
used in this country, that the pro- 
portion of shoddy He inch, and that of 
woo! © included 
te tn for 
poses. There was 
of shoddy used in Great Britain 
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NORMAL TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL, WITH DEPARTURES THEREFROM, FOR THE WEEK 
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U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WEATHER BUREAU, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16, 1892. 


TEMPERATURE. 


The thermal conditions of the week over 
the principal agricultural regions have been 
almost the reverse of the conditions reported 
during the previous week. It has been an 
unusually cold week in all sectionseast of the 
Rocky Mountains, e in western Texas. 
Thro ut the cent valleys extending 
from Gulf coast northward to the Lake 
region and Minnesota, including the cotton 
region, the Winter-wheat region, and the 
greater portion of the Spring-wheat region, 
the daily temperature ranged from 8° to 12° 
below the normal, and frost, which may have 
caused some damages to fruit, extending as 
far south as Tennessee and North Carolina. 
In New England and on the Pacific Coast the 
temperature was slightly below the normal, 
while in the Rio Grande Valley, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Utah, and portions of Colorado, 
Idaho, and southern California, the week was 
slightly warmer than usual. 

The season, from March 1 to April 15, has 
been colder than usual in all sections south of 
the lake regions, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, 
the daily temperature throughout the central 
valleys and Southern States ranging from 2° 
to 4° below the normal for this period. 


PRECIPITATION. 


The rainfall for the week has been Jess than 
usual over the States east of the Mississippi 
River, except over small areas in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and on the New Jersey and 
south New England coasts, where slight ex- 
cesses are reported. The rainfall was unusu- 
ally light in the east portion of the cotton 

ion and along the Gulf coast. 

ight showers occurred in the south At- 
lantic States, New England, and the Lake re- 
gion, while from one-fourth to three-fourths 
of an inch of actual rainfall occurred in the 
States of the Ohio Valley. In the Missouri 
Valley and from North Dakota westward to 
the Pacific Coast more than the usual amount 
of rain is reported. As indicated on the 
Chart this area includes the greater portions 
of Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Oregon, and Washington. Excessive rains 
are also reported over limited areas n south- 
ern Arkansas and northwestern Louisiana, 
while no rain is reported from Texas westward 
to southern California. 

The seasonal rainfall from March 1 to April 
15 is largely in excess in the Northwest, 
including Lllinois and Missouri. In New 
England little more than half of the usual 
amount of rainfall is reported, while in 
Florida and southern Louisiana the rainfall is 
leas than half the average for this period. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


New England—Tem perature and precipitation 
below normal; sunshine normal; unfavorable 
week ; rain needed ; snow flurries and hard frost 
on several days in many places; fruit buds 
probably not injured. 

New York—Precipitation, temperature, and 
sunshine below normal; eastern sections suf- 
fering from drouth; cold weather has 
checked and aigaty damaged wheat and grass; 
fruits generally uninjured, excepting possi- 
by. peaches. 

ew Jersey—The severe frost and ice every 
morning during week did nodam ge to orcha: 
fruit; personal examination confirms reports 
received ; plowing, planting, and sowing pro- 
reseing | avorably ; Thursday’s rainfall very 

— to Winter grain, which is growing 
nicely. 

Pennsylvania — Cold weather has retarded 
| apten of vegetation, butas yet nogreat injury 
as resulted ; snow fell in many places and ice 

and frost formed; oats seeding, gardening, and 
Kova ~ ope in progress. a 

aryland— Sup that some damage to 
fruit has od. yg freezing weather and 
frosts; tobacco plants reported slightly injured 
in eastern portion; some damage to crops fr m 
high winds ; little or no damage to wheat. 

irgiui :\—Precipitation generally below and 
temperature 10° below average: rost on four 
nights ; peach crop seriously injured; cherries 
and pears slightly injured ; everything retarded; 
local storms and hail did damage in eastern s c- 
tion Thursday. 

North Carolina—Temperature, rainfall, and 
sunshine deficient; frosts killed large part of 
fruit crop; great damage to truck, especially in 
couteees rn part; hailstorm in central district 
on " 

South Carolina—Rainifall below normal and 
well distributed; temperature below and sun- 
shine above average; cold and hail have cut 
down much cotton and corn in middle and upper 
belts; cotton will have to be replanted; truck 
crops safe; fruit injured in some sections. 

Georgia—Rainfall slightly above normal in 
northern section, but elsewhere deficient; gen- 
erally cold and cloudy; wheat and oats in fine 
condition; corn and potatoes Sey damaged 
by frost; cotton planting about two-thirds done. 

loridu—Marked deficiency in temperature 
and rainfall; about average sunshine; injuri- 





ous winds; unfavorable conditions of last week 

intensified ; peaches, plums, and 0 

ore ing ; gree seeranee pte te 
rries; veg on wilting; gation :eing 

resorted to where practicable. 

Alabama—Temperature below the average; 
weather generally cloudy ; precip tation about 
normal; in northern portion little planti 
done, in other sections farmers busil engaged 
putti g in cotton and corn since the ; Rights 
generally cool since the sth. 

Missestggt\—Raintall normal, temperature and 
sunshine below normal; ex ve raius last 
week and continued low temperature delayel 
all farm work; overflow caused much damage 
to life and property in northern part; much re- 
planting necessary; garden and field crops 
growing slowly, 

uu a—] all, temperatu and sun- 
sh ne deficient ; cool weather retarding growth 
of crops; corn looking yellow; cotton and rice 
being pranted: bugs and worms njuring early- 
plan rice; some replanting necessary ; D 
needed for all crops; fields clean, an 
work being vigorously pushed. 

Tex: ‘ool weather has retarded growth of 
vegetation; rains over north Texas have been 
very beneficial for wheat, while dry weather in 
other sections has been favorable for cotton 
planting, which is general. 

Arkansas—Temperature and sunshine below 
normal; rainfall in southern and eastern por- 
tions above the normal, and deficient elsewhere; 
very little farming done; wheat, oats and grass 
doing well; dry, warm weather needed. 

Tennessee—Kainfall normal; temperature 
and sunshine below the normal: farm work re- 

ied ; peaches two-thirds killed; apples but 
little damaged; strawberries in bloom in south- 
west; potato and tomato pews injured; corn 
already planted germinating poorly; tobacco 
plants promising ; no cotton planted. 

Kentucky—Temperature, rainfall, and sun- 
shine deficient; damp, cloudy weather retardi 
farm work; frost seriously damaged fruit an 
injured wheat slightly; warm, sunny weather 





"farm 


needed. 

Missouri—Temperature and sunshine below 
average; excessive rainfall basinjured growin 
crops and delayed Spring work; seedin an 

lanting not half done; rain and high wind of 

ednesday and Thursday caused + many 
meadows flooded ; gress penerell g le 

Illinois—Sunsbine slightly, and rainfall gen- 
erally, below normal, but well distribu ; 
temperature below normal; killing frosts in- 
jurious to fruits and tender vegetation ; wheat 
and grass generally good ; unseasonable weather 
returds growth; one-third to one-half oats 
Ag some preparing for corn; season 10 days 
ate. 

Indiana—Precipitation and temperature very 
deficient; sunshine conditions unfavorable to 
crops and farm work; ice on several nights, and 
frost probably injured peaches and retarded 

rowth of crops; much snow in nothern portion 
Phursda ‘; but little plowing done. 

West Virginia—Rainfall about normal; tem- 

rature below normal; sunshine deficient; 
irosts materially injured fruits; grass growth 
checked; plowing ahead. 

Ohio—Deficient rainfall, temperature, and 
sunshine retards growth of vegetation; frosts 
killed early hes, cherries, pears, and apri- 
cots, and seriously injured young clover in 
northwest part of State; wet, frozen ground re- 
tards oat ing; farm work elsewhere pro- 
greseing rapidly; potato and corn planting 
nearly finished in southern part of State. 

Michigan—Temperature and rainfall below 
normal; sunshine : bout normal, with beneficial 
effect ; peach crop injured by frost; wheat re- 
tard ut not injured by frost; weather con- 
ditions most favorable in southwest Counties. 

Wisconsin—Snow and cooler weather retarded 
farm work; seeding genera! in southern half of 
State; extreme Western Counties report con- 
siderable Winter wheat killed; but its general 
condition throughout State is fair. 

Minnesota—Sunshine needed; seeding de- 
layed in northwestern Counties five to 15 days; 
some seeding being done in east-central, and in 
southern Counties half done; too wet and cold 
in southe ‘st. 

Iowa—Temperature decidedly below normal; 
heavy snowstorm on 13th retarded seedin and 
was destructive t unsheltered young stock; 
season two weeks late; seeding small grain 
about half done. 

North Dakota—No seeding done past week ex- 
cept in western Counties; ground in bad con- 
dition for present work; seeding will generally 
resume in 10 days if fair, warm weather con- 
tinues; temperature and rainfall below 
normal. 

South Dakota—Heavy rains; temperature and 
sunshine below average; wheat seeding in 
southeast Counties well advanced, elsewhere 
vigorously pushed; plowing impossible, exce 
on high ground; general opinion is that mo! 
ture assures smal! grain —_ 

Montana—Week began with light showers, fol- 
lowed by cold weather and frosts, reta 
plowing and seeding; latter part of week warm 
and favorable; more rain needed. 

Nebraska—Cold, wet, cloudy, and unfavora- 
ble week; snow general on the 13th; but little 
farm work done during week: ail =e condi- 
tions late; warmer, dry weather needed. 

Kansas—Rain deficient in west and south and 
excessive in central and northeast portions; 
temperature deficient; sunshine average ip 
west portion and deficient in east portion; all 
conditions favorable to wheat and unfavorable 
to — work and fruits; grass making fair 
growth. 

Oklahoma—Tempecrature and precipitation 
much below average; sunshine aver ; 
weather conditions unfavorable to all grow 
crops; cold and dry; corn, potatoes, @ 
fruit injured by frost on 9th and 14th; rvin and 
warm weather much needed, 

Wyoming—Precipitation above the normal; 
temperature below normal; very little sul 
shine; week rather unfavorable to crops. 

Colorado—Warm wether during week favor- 
able for work; seedin 


fruit promises well; moisture n 


progressing rapidly; | 
ceded, 
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Arizona— Vegetables growing nicely in west- 
ern Arizona; warm sunshine needed in central 
and northern arts on range where plow- 
ing is delayed, owing to considerable snow on 
high hills; high temperature benefiting grain 
ond beg in south. 

Washington—In western portion early fruit 
injured; danger of seed rotting in ground; 
farm work stopped; hop lice not increasing ; in 
eastern portion seeding and plowing progress- 
ing rapidly; ground in fine condition; grain 
growing slowly; fruit not pot ag inju 

Oregon — Continued rainy, and frosty 
weuther; frosts have slightly injured fruit ont 
some vege tables; Spri ng seeding backward; 
Fall wheat very promis ng; vegetation back- 
ae warmth and sunshine greatly needed ; 
hop yards being worked; wool clip best ever 


orale _Crope of all kinds favorably af- 

ected by cool weather; rain latter part of week 
ca beneficial in northern California; in south- 
ern California grain and hay need rain; fruits 
promise a good yield; bean planting com- 
menced, 

MaRK W. HARRINGTON, 

Chief of the Weather Bureau. 


SWEET POTATOES. 





Some Suggestions as to Making Them 
a Profitable Crop. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: This 
perhaps is not so valuable a crop as 
many other garden or field crops. Owing 
to its perishable nature we have but little 
time to dispose of it. Whatever is done 
with it has to be done soon; therefore it 
has to be rushed into market, let the 
market be good or bad. But even with 
these drawbacks, if properly managed, it 
can be made a valuable crop. I have 
grown it only for family use and for 
market, but some of my neighbors raise 
1t largely, and claim it to be quite valu- 
able for stock, especially for milch cows 
and fattening hogs. In this way what 
the farmer cannot sell at profitable prices 
he can soon feed away. 

It is generally thought that a sandy 
soil is most congenial to the sweet potato, 
but I have been most successful on rather 
clayey soils. It is a crop that responds 
to liberal applications of stable manure ; 
yet the finest crop I ever raised was on 
asod turned under without any fertil- 
izer. 

In preparing the land it is best not to 
break it over four inches deep. If the 
land could be got mellow, it would be 
best not to break that under the ridges; 
but it is not easy to pulverize the soil 
without breaking all of it. After it is 
well pulverized with a small turning 
plow, throw the furrows together so as 
to make a small ridge about a foot high 
and not over 18 inches broad. The 
ridges may be three feet apart and the 
plants two feet in the ridge. 

I find, to put ashes on the ridges be- 
fore they are dressed up, so in dressing 
up the ashes will get mixed with the top 
of the ridge, makes a better yield of po- 
tatoes ‘and of better quality. On clay 
soils, however, I think it best to make 
hills ; in fact, I believe most soils do best 
with hills, 

The sweet potato is a tropical’ plant, 
needing all the heat it can get, and a hill 
will heat through quicker than a ridge. 
For the same reason small ridges when 
used are the best. There is another 
reason why hills grow larger and better 
roots than ridges—that when they grow 
they crack and expand the hill more 
than a ridge, giving more room for 
growth. 

I find a short, thick potato the most 
salable, and it is to produce these that 
the plowi ing is done shallow and the hills 

e flat, so as the potatoes grow they 
will reach the hard soil and be checked 
in their downward growth and .will de- 
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\elop thickness. After smoothing the 
ridges or hills with rake or hoe it is 
ready to set in plants. This is done by 
making a hole with one hand, in which, 
as the hand is withdrawn, is placed the 
plant with the other, and then packed 
with thumb and finger of both hands. In 
picking up the plant take it by two or 
three new small leaves and set it deep 
enough to cover up all the others, In 
this there are several objects. The large 
leaves being covered up do not continu- 
ally by evaporation weaken the life of the 
plant. If‘a frost, which seldom comes 
after setting, injures the top or cutworms 
cut it off, new shoots are at once started 
from the base of the buried leaves, so 
that the plant isnot lost. If the ground 
be naturally moist, I think the plant does 
better without water; but if dry, it is best 
to give a half pint of water to the plant, 
and when absorbed by the earth draw fresh 
soil over it so that the surface will not 
bake. As soon as the plants commence 
to grow work them with plow and hoe, 
keeping the ground cleanand mellow. I 
find it best to lift the vines with a hand- 
stick at least twice through the season, 
so that they will not take root at the 
joints, and there set little potatoes which 
can never mature, but will injure the 
main setting. 

As soon as the potatoes are large 
enough to sell, always take out two or 
three of the large roots to each hill, tak- 
ing great care not to injure the vines or 
the remaining roots. This I have found 
by several years’ experience in market 
gardening to be good for the crop, be- 
sides getting double the price. I could 
not afford to wait until digging time, and, 
too, I find a more ready market. 

The crop should be dug when the soil 
is dry, and let the potatoes dry before 
storing. But I am inclined to believe, 
taking one season with another, that it is 
best to let them stay in the ground as 
long as possible. As soon as the vines 
are killed by frost, and before a rain, cut 
them off smooth with the top of the 
ground and throw a shovel or so of soil 
on the hill so as to protect the vines. 
They will keep better than if dugas soon 
as frost kills the vines. I know there is 
danger of Fall rains setting in and the 
potatoes have to be dug from a wet soil, 
which’ may cause them not to keep so 
well; but I believe the later they can sta 





in the ground the better, for they will 
not rot in the soil, and they will if dug, 





and they can be dug as used or sold, 
which gives more time for marketing the 
crop before it perishes. Try it and see 
how you like the plan.—Tuos. D. Barro, 
Greenville, Ky. 





Development of the Typewriter. 


The first patent for a ~ egg was 
taken out by Henry Mill, an English 
engineer, in 1714—178 years ago. It 
never came to anything, and no one 
knows any of the details of its construc- 
tion now. The next attempt was made 
70 years later in a machine to print 
characters for the blind to read. Nothing 
more is heard of typewriters until 1829 
when William Austin Burt, of Detroit, 


Mich., better known as the inventor of an 


the solar compass, took out the first 
American patent for one. The method 
of the construction of this is also un- 
known, since the patent and the draw- 
ings were destroyed by the fire in the 
Patent Office in 1836, During the next 
three decades several typewriters were 
constructed, but failed to give satisfac- 
tion. In 1866 C. Latham Sholes, a 
practical printer and editor, and then 
Collector of the port of Milwaukee, and 
8S. W. Soule, a printer, inventor, and 
farmer, taking an idea from a machine 
for paging books, began working on a 
typewriter. They were soon joined by 
Carlos Glidden, of Ohio, who was = 
inventor of agricultural machinery. 
September, 1867, ox | had comp ay A 
machine which would turn out fairly 
good work. One of the letters written 
on it attracted the attention of James 
Densmore, a printer and writer of Mead- 
ville, Pa. He joined the others and 
brought into the combination money, 
energy, and good business sense. Boule 
and Glidden became discouraged and 
dropped out, while Densmore and Soule 
continued to work on the invention for 
five years more, when they decided they 
had the machine sufficiently developed 
to put in the hands of the manufacturer. 
ey succeeded in getting the Rem- 
ington Arms Company to undertake the 
making, and the first machines for pub- 
lic use were offered for sale in 1874. 
These worked fairly well, but a great deal 
of improving had to be done upon them 
before ha lesan entirely satisfactory. 
Quite a number of skilful 2 inventors and 
machinists contributed to development 
of various parts. The first attempts at 
selling the machine resulted disastrously, 





and a number of sanguine investors lost 
a great deal of money trying to educate 
the people up to the idea that the type- 
writer was an indispensable adjunct to 
every first-class office. The turning 
point in the business came in 1882, and 
since then the ty 1 st business has 
become a great in 


Sheep Raising in Dakota. 

The very latest and most fascinating 
region for men who want to make money. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. are responsible for mar- 
velous claims, representations and open 
testimonials from responsible men engaged 
in the business, The outlook certainly is 
very fine for progressive sheep raising 

d the tela interests of the two 
Dakotas, There has been some business 
sagacity in the introduction of the in- 
dustry in that region than hitherto has 
been observed by our people. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture gives North 
Dekota credit for 320,000 sheep, average 
price $3.22; South Dakota 270,000 
San an average price of $3.08 per 








A Big Old Sheep Story. 

We rarely look back for big stories of 
sheep, and especially of fleeces, but in the 
Patent Office Report of 1849 Mr. D. 
Lee, connected with the office then as an 
7D bs capone ry of especial note, says: There 
are samples of wool in the Patent Office, 
the product of a sheep that yields 18 
pounds of washed wool a year, and weighs 
420 pounds. This mammoth sheep is the 
property of Col. Josiah W. Ware, of 
Clarke County, Va, whose best fat 
wethers sell at $35 a head. 





English Sheep Prizes Offered. 


The Secretary of the Hampshire Town 
Sheep Breeder’s Association of England 
authorizes the Secretary of the American 
Hampshire Sheep Breeder’s Association 
to announce that at a late meeting of the 
English Society £30 were offered as 

ial prize to American-bred Hamp- 
ps viz., one for the best ram, and 
the other for the best pen of ewes. 





The farmer is apt to neglect his gar- 
den, and too often has no strawberry or 
raspberry vines or current trees. He 
should have all these, and besides as 
good a — as any city merchant has 


goods for sale. 
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Our People do not Raise Nearly as 
Much as they Should for their Own 
Pamilies. 


Eprron American Farmer: The 
average American farmer does not grow 
fruit enough for his own use. Not that 


he ds an — le “ape a 
us in is su 
surplus most esithfel and delicious 
products of our soil. He does not keep it 
supplied. He does not eat fruit enough. 

Ber my friend, the general farmer, 
doubts the truth of this statement. Let 
us consider it for a moment. 


First. What constitutes a sufficient | i#* 
supply of fruit for the daily use of an | Cherries, 


average family? A noted New England 
fruit-grower, in an address delivered in 
this city not long since, stated that in 
his opinion “a bushel of fruit every 
day in the year is none too much for the 
use of an ordinary family.” 

This at first glance seems a preposter- 
ous estimate, but when we come to con- 
sider the fact that probably one-fourth to 
one-third of the Pat is waste, in the 
form of stones, cores, stems, decayed 


, agg etc., it is entirely reasonable 
a family of five to seven persons. 
That means, in round numbers, 180 
bushels of fruit a year for the family. 


How many well-to-do farmers outside of 
the districts where fruit is grown ona 
commercial scale provide h 


hat quan- 
tity? Suppose we divide this Sow Die 
land estimate by two and take it as a 
basis of comparison with the supply that 
enters the average farmhouse kitchen 
during the year. That is, & sufficient 
supply of fruit for the year, from straw- 
berries to Winter apples, we will place 
at 90 bushels. 

Perhaps even this estimate is consid- 
ered too large in comparison with the 
quantity purchased by your cousin in the 
city for his household. But right here 
let us understand each other. We are 
not attempting a comparison of bis case 
with yours. it could not fairly be made. 
The soft and moldy berries and bruised 
apples that he finds in the market do not 
tempt his appetite as the crimson straw- 
berries and round, ripe fruit from your 
own garden will tempt yours, 

In considering the question we are to 
bear in mind that no product of our 
farms is too good for the farmer and his 
family; that they are entitled to the 
best that grows, whether it be a choice 
cut of , a sack of XX X*X flour, ora 
barrel of “select” apples. Now, get out 
your pencil for a moment and jot down 
a few to compare with the state- 
ment of our New England friend. We 
will assume that you had all the fruits 
in their season. 

The children brought in a few tin- 

ilfuls of wild strawberries in May and 

une, say, 40 quarts, all told. In rasp- 
season they did better, and with 

the mother’s help they succeeded in get- 
ting a number of “messes” from the 
thickets in fence corners. For a few 
days you had berries twice a day and 
enjoyed them. Blackberries lasted longer, 
end you now remember how good those 
great saucers of blacksweetners tasted as 

a finished your evening meal after a 

day’s work in the harvest field or 
fallow ground. Harvest apples were 
then ripe, if it was not an off-year, and 





the grass under your old trees was trod- 
ioe ap aiaseth pes Secesieas Wear? 
last fruit had 

or four trees of Fall apples and 
a like number of Winter fruit gave you 
an indifferent supply through Autumn 
and early Winter. Of plums, es, 
and pears you had none. 


with the plow and give them a dressing 
of stable manure and ashes well worked 
into the soil. If the plow cannot be 
used scatter the manure under them for 
amulch. Perhaps you have read in some 
paper that stable manure will cause too 
much growth of wood. But that ad- 


knot, | vice does not apply to old and neglected 


the borers, and the blight destroyed your | trees. 


lected trees long since, so these with 
a cherries from the old trees back of 


y 
entire supply of fruit for the year. Let 
us put it into figures: ° 


BtrawDersries 22.6006 cccevscsecccescscosess 4 q’ts. 
PDOTTIOS 200000 cocccccccescccccsscccecs ao“ 
Black DOrries .....cssceccccsecceseceeeeees ao * 


Total fruit supply, except apples... 220 q’ts. 


This is less than seven bushels. 

Of apples—Summer, Fall, and Win- 
ter—you had, say, 40 bushels, making a 
total fruit supply of 47 bushels for the 
year. A little more than one-half of 
the 90 bushels we had taken as our 
standard, and little more than one-fourth 
of what our New England friend re- 
gards asa fair allowance. I think you 
will agree with me that thousands of our 
farmers are faring no better than you in 
this respect. 

THE CAUSE. 

In the pioneer days our fathers found 
a plentiful supply of native fruits, and 
for many years the area of accessible wild 
land continued this source of supply. 
As the forest was cleared away the hedge 
rows that grew up along log and rail 
fences yielded a succession of the bush 
berries, and the need for cultivated fruit 
was not felt. But with the substitution 
of wire for rail fence and the rapid dimi- 
nution of the forest area in our agricult- 
ural districts there is little wild fruit left 
in most localities. To those who have 
tried fruit-growing in a small way and 
know how easy it is to grow enough for 
home use, it seems strange that any 
farmer should neglect to provide this 
cheap and welcome addition to his bill 
of fare. 

Some neglect it from a feeling that 
they cannot afford to devote to it the 
necessary time. They cannot afford to 
bother with “the stuff”, Others have a 
notion that the growing of fruit requires 
some special knack, which they have not 
acquired. But let any intelligent farmer 
set about it, and the experience of one or 
two seasons will convince him not only 
that he can easily grow fruit enough to 
supply his table all the year, but also 
that he can afford to growit. Indeed I 
have yet to see a. farmer who has gone at 
it in a common-sense way and persevered 
for a year or two, willing to go back to 
his old diet of “hog and hominy.” 

THE CURE. 

Plant fruit trees and plants, and give 
them a reasonable amount of care. 
Shorten your evening session on the bench 
in front of the postoffice by an occasional 
half hour in Spring and Summer and 
spend it in your garden. You may miss 
a dog fight or two, but your suppers next 
Winter will be a partial recompense for 
that. 

Begin now. Clean up the rubbish 
around your old trees. Cut out the dead 
branches and those that cross one an- 
other, If the trees are far enough from 
buildings and fences break up the sod 








This will do for a beginning. Now, 
for your new planting.. If you have a 
acre of high ground near the house 
that is well drained and moderately rich, 
you are ready to order your stock for 
planting. If it is not rich make it so 
with well-rotted manure, and plow deep 
and harrow well as you would for your 
onion bed. Every dollar that you put 
into fertility and preparation of the soil 
will return to you manifold. 

You will need a dozen each of , 
plum, and cherry trees, and two dozen 
apple trees, if not already planted. If 
you are south of the Great Lakes you 
should have a half dozen peach trees 
also. They will not cost you much, 
and if they give a crop once in four 
years they will well repay you for the 
space and attention given them. 

Buy your trees of the nearest repu- 
table nurseryman, if there is one within 
20 miles. Before going to him talk 
with your nearest neighbor who grows 
fruit and find out what varieties succeed 
best with him. If no one in your neigh- 
borhood grows fruit leave the matter of 
selection to the nurse Insist on 
getting medium-sized trees with good 
roots. Nothing is gained by planting 
trees with large tops, unless the roots are 
correspondingly large, and only when 
extra care is given will they make as 
good trees in five years from planting. 

You will need about 100 plants each 
of raspberries, black and red, and the 
same quantity of blackberries. Three 
or four hundred strawberry plants of two 
or three varieties, ripening in succession, 
will be sufficient, and two dozen each of 
currant and gooseberry will do. The 
grape should not be forgotten, for a 
dozen vines can be planted about the 
buildings, where with a little attention 
and protection they will yield well. 

Lay of your rows 20 feet apart and 
keep your planted space as long in pro- 

rtion to its width as possible. Two 
ong rows are to be preferred to four short 
ones. If apple trees are planted they 
should not be closer together than 40 
feet, with peach or plum trees half way 
between. 

Midway between the tree rows the 
raspberries and blackberries, gooseberries, 
and currants can be planted six feet apart 
in the row. Better fruit and more of it 
will be secured by keeping down suckers 
and growing them all in hills, than by 
letting them grow up into thick rows. 
Between the bush fruits and the tree 
vows there will be room for the strawber- 
ries, planted 15 inches apart in the row. 

In planting the trees be sure that the 
holes are dug large enough. If plowing 
and harrowing has been properly done 
this will be an easy task. Cut off the 
broken end of every root that has been 
injured in digging, and cut back the 
main branches of the top a proportionate 
amount. The peach trees will do better 
if trimmed down to straight stick, say, 
three feet high. See that the soil is 
firmly packed about the roots, and that 





they are not cramped for room nor mis- 
placed. The tree should be planted at 
the same depth it occupied in the nur- 
sery row, or an inch deeper. 

eep the ground stirred after every 
heavy rain and keep weeds down. The 
one-horse cultivator, either double-shovel 
or fine-tooth, will do for this work, but 
the Planet, Jr., horse-hoe or spring-tooth 
cultivator does better work. This, with 
an occasional hoeing and a little atten- 
tion to training the bushes and trees and 
protecting from injurious insects, will be 
about all that is needed during the first 


season. 

Try this, brother farmers, and two 
years hence report whether it has not re- 
paid you manifold for the necessary ex- 
pense and labor.—W atron. 
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Tae AMERICAN FARMER is only $1 
@ year. 


FARMERS’ ALARM CLOGK. 





It Will Call the Boys to 
Make the Fires at 


any Hour Set. 





This Clock is made specially for us by the 
sargest manufacturers in the world. 

It is warran be an accurate timekeeper, 
and is well made and perfectly finished in every 


cular. 

It is in polished nickel case. The alarm bell 
sounds loud enough to arouse every sleeper in 
the house at the hour it has been set. 

The clock runs 30 hours after winding. 

The dial is four inches in diameter. 

We give this Clock free asa pooutum. for a 
club of 4 subscribers, with only 10 cents in 
money to help pay packing and transportation. 

For sale at $1.46, with 10 cents additional if you 
want it regis: lo 


Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER CO., 
Washington, D.C. 





4 FANCY CUFF BUTTON. 


This button is heavy rolled 

. gold, richly chased. In the 
2 center is a beautiful dia- 
~) mond-cut brilliant. It ts 
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of these buttons fora clu 
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cents. 
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AT CUT PRICES. 


Only $3.50, or Free for a Club of Nine} 
Subscribers. 
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Artesian Wells in the Desert. 

Since the discovery by a French engi- 
neer, in 1857, that a portion of the Sa- 
hara Desert contained la arge underground 
water supplies, there have been more 
than 13,000 wells bored within and 
around the area of French Algeria. The 
water, in overflowing, is conveyed by 
ditches into the vineyards and wheat 
fields, and thus no less than 12,000,000 
acres of waste land have been made 
fruitful. This is the most remarkable 
example known of irrigation by means 
of artesian wells. 








the Camera. 

—Now, then, Mr. Cros- 
, look pleasant for a 
it—a moment longer— 
You miay now resume your nat- 
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The Village Politician. 


Sittin’ on a cracker box, a barrel or a keg, 
nage on tobacker he has been obleeged to 


whitiie’ ‘ot au ate whilea workin’ of his jaw, 
iuanint ‘the al is opinions ain't the law ; 

VR walls a was never ru 

Turain out the rascals while he spits upon ' he 
not the President quacks what to do, 

in’ things in ‘in a stew; 

ee over Wall street, monopoly and 
Wife # ewe a hoein’ in the cornfield like a 





nein = the comin’ pomineticns urty close, 
vin’ to the other an a mi - *nin’ dose; 
mae oY and reform, ey and pro- 
aie "Yt won't move a peg be- 


fore 
ivin’ la needed rakin’ over, 
in’ there in jeomen 8 like well-fed pigs 


Givin’ Gould ane Vanderbilt a pointer here and 
Showin’ Jest how surely one can be a million- 
Payin’ off off the Pietten's debt as easy as a wink, 
Borrowin’ a dime 


et himself another drink. 
Spankin’ ttle Chile. to show her how it feels, 


=~ back ik Great Britain for pesterin’ our 
orig! feat Czar to let them Nihilists alone 
William to prop up his shaky 
Bundin’. a event navy with an hour or two of 
Lettin’ the ae we world know that we're rabid, 
Gettin’ off his sigh | bores though, when home he 
to dinner. 
Dodgin’ creditors like any ordinary sinner ; 
feiss to hear his first-born yell, * you'd better 
a wa'ch out dad! 
Flour ‘nd coffee's plum give out, 'nd mother's 
mighty mad. 


Perriman, in Yankee Blade. 


“Drawn and Slaughtered.” 





“ You don’t look well, Grinder. 
seem to have a drawn look about the 
mouth.” 

“Should think I might! 
come from the dentist’s.” 


es 


You 


I’ve just 





Had His Eye on Something. 

“ My daughter,” said the loving father, 
perhaps a shade of harshness in his voice, 
“what does that young man who calls on 
you every evening in a dress suit do for 
a living?” 

“He hasn’t determined yet, father,” 

the fair girl, with a glad look in 
her eyes, “but he is thinking something 


of getting a Cae as life companion 
* a nee ady.”—Clothier and Fur- 


Maude—I can’t see what there is 
about that Skidmore girl, can you? 

Mabel (dubiously )— Yes. 

Maude— W hat? 

Mabel— Most all the fellows.— Truth. 


His Only Chance. 
“1 can’t make a living for m 
wife here in New York,” said t 
man. 
“Why don’t 
“What for?’ 
“A divorce.” —Judge. 


Waiter Slang. 

“Give me a plate of hot beans, said 
the man at the lunch counter. 

“Pork with it?” asked the waiter. 

“ Yes.” 

Then he turned to the hole in the 
wall, and sang out: 

“ Boston and Chicago limited,” and 
pork and beans for one came back.— 
Detroit Free Press. 

Evolution. 


Harry—The theory of evolution is 
borne out by Jack’s career. 

Will—How ? 

Harry—First he was a book pedler, 
then a lightning-rod agent, then advance 
agent for variety company. 

Will—And now? 

Harry—Now he is a manufacturer of 
concentrated lye—Germantown Tele- 





If and 
e young 


you go West?” 




















“ Jack Pott was married last night.” 
“Ts that so! I suppose his wife’s 
name is Kittie, isn’t it?” 
_—————o— 


Presence of Mind. 


Jakey—Fadder, a shentlemans has 
fallen troo de coalhole! 

Isaac—Clap de cover oferhim kervick, 
mein sohn, vile T runs for a police.ans 
Ve must arrest him for tryin’ to steal te | 
coal, or he’ll sue:us for tamages |—Life. | 








A Priend Indeed. 


The merchant was a kind-hearted m#@it” 


and when the tramp struck him fora 
quarter he was disposed to let him have 
it. 

“ What are you going to do with it?” 
he asked at a venture. 

“To be perfectly frank with you, sir , 
responded the applicant, “I’m going to 
get something to drink with it.” 

“But, my good fellow,” argued the 
benevolent man, “ 25 cents will get more 
than one drink. Won't 10 cents be 
enough ?” 


The tramp hesitated. 

“T suppose it would, sir, but you see 
I’ve got three friends around the corner 
and it ain’t hardly the fair thing for me 
to be lollin’ in the lap of luxury, when 
they’ re got a thirst on’em that I can hear 
sizzin’ at this very moment.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


A Queer Cure. 

Electricity is a fruitful mystery to the 
educated and to the uneducated. 

Mrs. Vernon lived on a big farm in 
Ohio. She was a clever widow and made 
her farm pay. One day her eldest son 
was struck by lightning during a terrible 
storm. The laborers carried his ap- 
parently lifeless body into the house. 

“ Why,. wasn’t you scared out of your 
wits, Mrs. Vernon?” asked one of her 
neighbors afterward. 

“No. I knew prompt measures was 
necessary, though, and there wasn’t no 
time to send for doctors. So I just gave 
him a good emetic, and he came to and 
threw up all the electric fluid, and then 
he was all right.” 


A Process of Reduction. 


The older man, with work and pains, 

Piled up his greenbacks, bonds, and stocks, 
And, musing on his m ighty gains... 

Finds satisfaction in his * rocks. 


In course of time he has to die, 
As e’en the richest mortal must; 
Then does his son the wealth make fly, 
Far, wide and near, in shape of dust. 
_—Indiana mapolis Journal. 











Whittlings. 

“T can’t pay this bill, Doctor. It’s 
exorbitant. I’m no better than I was, 
either.” 

“That’s because you didn’t take my 
advice.” 


“Ah, well—of course—if I didn’t take | 


5 don’t owe you for it. Thanks. 


Good morning.” 


The Women Not in It. 

“I think it is too bad,” sxid Mrs. 
Brownsmith, “that I have to slave all 
day, Sunday just the same as ahy other 
day in the week, while you just sit around 
the house and do nothing but smoke’ and 
read. ” 

“But you forget, my dear,” replied 
Mr. B., in his blandest tones, “that the 
Sabbath was made for man.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





A Friend in Need. 


Jinks—Hello, howdy do, Blinks? 
Say, old fellow, come home and take tea — 
with me. \ 

Blinks—Really, I am scarcely pre- 
sentable in these—— 

Jinke—Bother the clothes! © That’s 
all right. Come right along. My wi‘e ~ 
and I value people at their true worth ; 
we don’t go by their tailors’ bill. Come 
right along. 

Sam Jinks (half an hour later)—Ah, 
here we are. My dear, allow me to pre- | 
sent my friend, Mr. Blinks. Mr. Blinks, 
Mrs. Jinks. By the way, my dear, those © 
things you told me to order I forgot all 
about until too late to get into the store. 

Mrs, Jinks (aghast)—What! Forgot? — 
Um—um—er—it’s of no consequence 
at all, my dear, not the least. Happy 
to make your acquaintance, Mr. Blin 
What delightful weather we are having. 
Please excuse me one moment. 

Jinks (in a whisper, after Mrs. J. has © 
disappeared )— Worked like a charm. 

Blinks—What worked ? 

Jinks—She didn’t daze say a word 
about my forgetting those things with 
rcompany present. That’s why I bro 
you—New York Weekly. 


- 





An Unsatisfactory Arrangement. 


Mrs. Morton (angrily)—Tommy Hor 
ton, what made you hit my little Jimmy? 

Tommy Horton—He struck me wid a} 
brick. 

Mrs. Morton (more angrily)—Well} 
never let me hear of your hitting him 
again. If he hits you, you come and 
tell me. 

Tommy Horton (sneeringly)—Ye. 
and what would you do? 

Mrs. Morton—Why, I'd whip him. 

Tommy Horton (in disgust)—Whai 
he hits me wid a brick, and you hav 
the fun of lickin’ him fer it? Not 
much !— Puck. 


2 


A Reckless Young Man. 

Suiter—I have come to ask for you 
daughter’s hand, and at the same ti 
to deposit my property of 50,000 m 
in your bank, 

Banker—What! And to such a rece 
less man you expect me to intrust 
daughter ?—Fliegende Blatter. 








Good-By. 
The ice has left the lakes. What mi 
become of it? This is a conundrum 
will not disturb anybody. There is 
general desire manitested to find it ag 
We all “give it up,” with pleas 
Buffalo Commercial. 


~o 


Too True! Too True! 


The majority of people require D 
space to tell what they don’t kno 
, Milwaukee Journal. 
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